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THE NOVEL-WRITER’S WORLD. 


Ture is a point of view from which fiction may be 
studied with advantage, but from which I never had the 
pleasure of seeing it contemplated. There might, I think, 
be derived from this department of literature a great 
sense of thankfulness that the actual world was not, as 
the fictitious one is, of the novelist’s creation. It is very 
true that the fictionist makes a number of much more 
entirely virtuous men and women than the Author of 
nature has done; but then comes in the sad drawback 
that they are thinly sown, and mixed up with such a set 
of horrid people of all kinds, that they are of no man- 
ner of use but to be married at last, or at least to live 
happily all the rest of their days after the novel is con- 
duded. The question is, if a world composed of a few 
Mr Allworthys, and Lady Bountifuls, and Lord True- 
joves, in connection with a host of such indifferent cha- 
racters as the novelist deals.in, would answer. I say 
not. The villain of the piece would to a certainty have 
us murdered, or at least cast in a ruinous lawsuit, before 
Mr Allworthy could come to the rescue or hear of our 
case. Virtuous innocence would have no chance, for 
it would be found that that system of making a heroic 
peasant of the name of William Hawthorn spring out 
of the wood, to play off an irresistible sapling cut from 
the last hedge, would not work in real life. It would 
always be ten to one against the worthy fellow coming 
atthe proper time. I have great doubts, moreover, if 
those admirable reduced widows, who live in cottages 
or fifth floors, with paragons of daughters, would find 
themselves saved, in any considerable number of in- 
stances, from executions, by the happy return of long- 
lost sons with fortunes from India. The unparalleled 
inhumanity of the landlords of all poor widows’ houses, 
in novels, would be too much for that set of amiable 
characters, and the consequences would be extremely 
distressing. 

One great result of our having the novel-writer’s 
creation established, would be a putting down of that 
vast class, the ‘good enough people.’ Now I much fear 
that we should not do nearly so well in this world if we 
wanted that class. They serve an immense number of 
useful purposes those good enough people. The most 
of the new generation are brought into the world and 
educated by them—they raise the corn, furnish the 
butcher-meat, and import all the groceries required by 
mankind, not to speak of many other professional ser- 
vices. I don’t know but they pay nearly the whole of 
the taxes. What we should do without such service- 
able, albeit commonplace citizens, I cannot pretend to 
imagine. The novelists, indeed, would take care to 
provide us with a set of most romantic, and far more 
tinned against than sinning malefactors, who might be 
supposed to make up in some degree for the absence of 


the good folks ; but I have doubts if a few amiable house- 
breakers and high-minded assassins would quite come 
to be thé same thing. There could not fail to be some 
inconvenience felt from this great blank in society. 
Who knows but it might be fatal to the entire machine? 

Another result would be a very general separation of 
the inclination from the ability to be liberal and gene- 
rous. In the actual world, of the people who are able 
to be generous, there must be a very considerable 
number who are likewise disposed to be so; for how 
otherwise should our public charities be supported, not 
to speak of private benefactions, which we may also 
presume to be numerous? But if the novelist’s world 
were established, all who had any money in their 
pockets would immediately become to the last degree 
selfish and hard-hearted, and there would be no libe- 
rality except amongst the coinless. It would obviously 
serve a poor purpose if we only found we could get 
names to bills from persons who had no credit at the 
bank, or invitations to dinner from individuals forced 
to live upon potatoes and point. It would help mar- 
vellously ill to get us over a difficulty, if every one we 
applied to were to say, ‘My dear friend, I have all the 
wish in the world to oblige you, but I am myself at my 
wit’s-end for half-a-crown.’ It would only be tantalising 
to find the desire of advancing our fortunes exclusive 
to those who were themselves out of suits with fortune. 
Better, we would think, that all were iron-hearted alike. 
But the positive inconvenience of living in a world 
where rich people could in no way be bled, must strike 
everybody so forcibly, that it is scarcely necessary thus 
to dilate upon the subject. A world without heat, or 
light, or water, or some other of the great physical ele- 
ments of existence, can be contemplated with some 
degree of patience, but not a world without a rich re- 
lation, or a friend susceptible of being squeezed. 

It seems to me also very clear that the actual cha- 
racter of our relatives and associates in the world is 
greatly superior to what the novelists would give us. 
In the actual world, one often has a decent enough 
sort of uncle—perhaps half a father to one, supposing 
real fathers to be wanting—always sure to have an 
exhibition of lamb and sherry at his nephews’ service 
on Sunday afternoons, and pretty sure to help hand- 
somely in the outfit of nieces for marriage at home, or 
for expeditions to go and reside with married sisters in 


India. Now this the novelist would entirely deprive us” 


of, giving us, instead, some rascally old dog who con- 
ceals wills in our favour, and treats us with all sorts of 
gross cruelties. Stepmothers of actual life are often 
exceedingly worthy creatures. I have known many 
who were a blessing to their adopted children. But the 
stepmothers of the novelist—what atrocious wretches 
they always are! That, too, were a bad exchange. 
Then as to persons connected with us in our affairs, 
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Did anybody ever know a novelist’s steward or agent 
turn out aught but a rogue? Only imagine us obliged 
to commit our property to such persons as fiction can 
furnish for that purpose, what a beggarly reckoning 
should we have of it in a few years! Beyond a doubt, 
every estate in the country would, in a novelist’s world, 
shift owners each generation. It must be owned that, 
in the ideal creation, we should probably have some 
small consolation in one of those exceedingly faithful 
and attached old servants who always insist upon 
sharing their ruined master’s or mistress’s fortunes 
without wages or perquisites. This may, however, be 
allowed, and still the balance will be vastly in favour 
of the real world, seeing that the stewards of that crea- 
tion are usually worthy persons, doing their best for 
their employers’ interest, and thus saving them from 


‘ all occasion to evoke the disinterestedness of their in- 


ferior domestics. 

There are a few features of the novelist’s creation 
that I am not quite sure about. For instance, that 
certainty of murder coming out. One somehow feels it 
to be an unpleasant peculiarity of the actual world 
that a throat may be cut, and the doer of the deed 
escape detection. It seems much preferable that the 
guilty man should be sure to be exposed by some bloody 
handkerchief, or some marks of his feet on the floor, or 
some bone discovered in digging a well, as is the com- 
mon case in novels; so that he is sure to be punished 
for his crime. On the other hand, there are so many 
things to give us a general assurance of the good 
management of Providence, that we may perhaps be 
allowed to doubt if a certainty in the detection of 
murder would be an improvement. It is just possible 
that the tightening of this apparently loose screw might 
lead to the unfastening of some other of greater im- 
portance, in which case we might wish that murder was 
once more concealable. Since there is a doubt, however, 
I am willing that the novelists should have the benefit 
of it. It will not serve them much. 

Finally, in one grand particular the novelist’s world 
is so much inferior to that which actually exists, that 
even the most determined lovers of excitement may be 
happy to think that there is no fear of the one being 
exchanged for the other. I allude to the infinitely 
higher strain of romance attaching to the character of 
the persons and events of the actual world. Not that 
the novelist would not willingly give us as much ro- 
mance in character and incident as we chose to have; 
but then we do not choose to have much from him, 
always demanding that he shall consult probability, 
or our notion of the average of things, and refusing to 
him whatever seems to trespass in the least upon the 
domains of extravagance. For this reason, the fiction- 
world is necessarily a tame equable sort of world. Very 
different is the worid of actuality, where one day a 
Bonaparte rises to astonish mankind, and another day 
ships take upon themselves to sail against wind and 
tide, and men begin to journey from London to Edin- 
burgh between breakfast and supper. Men, too, do 
such strange things in the actual world—things come 
about in such odd ways—life is so full of whimsical 
surprises, and happy coincidences, and entirely original 
trains of events, that there is no end to our entertain- 
ment. In the progress of science, a liberal mind can 
never be without something like a continual feast. Even 
the newspaper of the day presents in general such 
wondrous doings in some part or other of the world, in 
public or in private affairs, that the best romances are 
apt to appear tame in comparison, 


fictitious world. 


I return, then, to the of thankfulness with 
which I started—that we live in the actual, and notin g 


‘TIS USELESS TRYING. 


‘You will never succeed —’tis useless trying,’ was the cap 
answer we received one day when talking of something HM) he held 
quite unimportant to you, dear reader, but very near returnit 
our own heart. The voice was one we always listen to, Hl) the ides 
and not seldom follow ; but this time its discouraging Hi) pe had 
ee were unheeded. We did try, and we did rious th 
8 

The fact set us moralising on the good or evil ten. _* 
dency of these three words — "Tis useless trying.’ And MM) god ou 
the conclusion we came to was this, that for one vain idea Hl) He que 
dispelled, one wild project overturned by their prudent scraped 
influence, these chilling words have rung the knell of g thought 
hundred brilliant and life-sustaining hopes, and para. he cou! 
lysed into apathy a thousand active and ardent minds, manufa 
who might otherwise have elevated themselves, and all. W 
helped the world on in its progress. What would Ame- violins 
rica have been if that strong-hearted Columbus had been he did | 
discouraged by sneers and arguments about the useless. ‘Do 
ness of his attempt to discover a new world? Or where anxious 
would have been Newton’s stupendous theory, if, at the - te 
commencement of his researches, some meddling friend ben's fs 
at his ear had whispered, ‘Don’t try; you will be sure on lit 
to fail?’ In aid of the ‘ Never-try’ doctrine comes Hi} qed su 
vanity, with its potent arguments that no attempt at You co 
all is better than a failure. We deny the fact in toto, ‘But 
Should a man fail in a project too high for him, he at Yes 
least becomes acquainted with the extent of his own MM) Ss v0 
powers; he loses that inflated self-exaltation which is Hi} Bee 
the greatest bane to real merit; and in finding his own from h 
level, he may yet do well. And better, far better, that | look al 
all the pretenders in the world should sink back into Hi) pape 
deserved obscurity, than that one spark of real talent Hi) ebrin: 
should be extinguished by the cold-hearted check— Ml) tres, 
‘Tis useless trying!’ Now, having prosed enough, let HM) the lor 
us enlighten our arguments by a story. | hour i 

Between ten and twenty years se date Hi) ol 
is immaterial—there was in the city of New York s HM) > 
barber’s apprentice, a young boy named Reuben Van- HM) * 
drest. His Dutch lineage was shown by his surname, jm) f2°0-" 
which, in course of years and generations, had been cor- Hi} ose 
rupted from Van der Dest to Vandrest, while for his MM) )"),. 
Scriptural Christian name he was indebted to a worthy stri - 
Q r, his maternal grandfather, who had come over om 
with William Penn, These names were, in truth, all MM) jon.) 
the boy owed to his progenitors, as from his cradle a 
he had been an orphan, cast on the charity of the wide . B t 
world. But the excellent sect to which Reuben’s mother Hy a. nt 
had belonged, is one of the few who never cast the lambs ~e 
from their bosom, and the orphan child was not de me 
serted. The Friends took care of him; and when he was Ml PS™ 
able to earn a livelihood, one of their number received 4 
him as an apprentice. Such was the short and simple — 
story of the barber’s boy. lord | 

ithout entering on metaphysics, every human being little 

has some inner life which the world outside knows no- i 
thing of. Thus from his earliest childhood the passion fm) @"" 
of Reuben Vandrest had been music. He would follow fil j"y"S 
the itinerant minstrels of the city through one street the * 
after another, often thus losing his meals, his res, MB) ji, 
everything except his schooling, which precious thing sis 
he was too wise to throw away even for music. He He 
made friendships with blind pipers, Italian hurdy- - 
gurdyists, and, above all, with wandering fiddlers ; for, Ml) pon 
with an intuitive perception, the violin—the prince of en 
stringed instruments—was his chief favourite. From 
all and each of these wandering musicians Reuben was . 
intent on gaining something: they were won by his re 
childish manners and his earnest admiration—for love less, 
of praise is the same in a blind fiddler as in an opera- wal 
singer—and by degrees Reuben not only listened, but he’ 
learned to play. No instrument came amiss to him; hie ws 
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| this simplest of all orchestral varieties the poor bar- 
) ber’s boy used to 


creep to his garret, and there strive, 


) with his acute ear and retentive memory, to make 


out the tunes he had heard in the streets, or invent 


others. 
But the grand era in the boy’s life was coming. - One 
}day as he stood wistfully looking at a violin which 
he held in his arms fondly and lingeringly, prior to 
returning it to its right owner, a poor street musician, 
the idea of its construction first entered Reuben’s mind. 
He had been accustomed to regard a violin as a myste- 
rious thing—a self-creating, sound-producing being; and 
never once had he considered of what it was made, or 
how. Now he began to peer into its mysteries, and to 
find out that it was only wood and catgut after all. 
He questioned his friend the fiddler, but the man had 
scraped away during a lifetime without once casting a 
thought on the mechanism of his instrument. True, 
he could replace a broken string, and at times even 
manufacture a bridge with his penknife, but that was 
all. When Reuben inquisitively wanted to learn how 
violins were made, the fiddler shook his head, and said 
he did not know. 
‘Do you think I could make one?’ pursued the 


anxious boy. 

A burst of laughter, so cuttingly derisive, that Reu- 
ben’s face grew crimson, was the only answer. ‘Why, 
you little simpleton,’ cried the fiddler when his mirth 

| had subsided, ‘surely you'll not be so silly as to try? 
| You could as soon build a house.’ 
| ‘But violins must be made by somebody.’ 

‘Yes, by people who know all about it; not by a lad 

| like you. Take my advice, and don’t try.’ 

Reuben said no more; but he could not get the idea 


| from his mind. Every violin that he saw he begged to | purchase old 


| look at: he examined the varieties of construction, the 


| and 
| good-natured carpenters who had given him the wood, 
| he succeeded in forming the body of the violin. But 
| here a long cessation took place in Reuben’s toil; for 
\he had not even the few pence necessary to 

ngs 


| utterly out of his power to buy. He sat looking in 
despair at the half-finished instrument—a body without 
a soul—and even his fife could not console him. 

But one day a kind-hearted customer noticed the 
slight pale-looking ‘boy who had arranged his locks so 
gently and carefully, and Reuben became the glad reci-. 
pient of a dollar. He flew to buy catgut and an old 
bow, and with trembling hands stringed his instru- 
ment. Who can describe the important moment? 
Leverrier’s crowning calculation for the new planet, 
Lord Rosse’s first peep — a giant gig are 
little compared to ben’s first attempt to draw 

viclin. The sounds came; string after 
string was tuned; the bow was applied; and the violin 
had asoul! Feeble and thin the notes were, but still 
they were distinct musical tones; and the boy hugged 
his self-made treasure to his beating heart, actually 
sobbing with joy. 

He played tune after tune; he never noticed that 
evening darkened into night; he forgot his supper; he 
forgot too—what but for his musical enthusiasm would 
long since have come into his mind—that though the 
childish fife might pass muster in the house of his 
master, a violin never would. The good Quaker, one 
| of the strictest of his thought music was use- 
| less, sinful, heathenish ; and a fiddler in his eyes was 
| equal with a thief. Therefore who can picture Reu- 
| ben’s consternation when his garret-door opened, and 
| his master stood before him? Reuben bore all Ephraim’s 
wrath in silence, only he took care to keep his darling 


purchase 
; and the bow, which he could not make, it was | dan 


violin safe from the storm, by pressing it closely in his 
arms. 


‘Thou hast been neglecting thy work and stealing 
fiddles,’ cried the angry man. 

‘I have not neglected my work,’ timidly answered 
the boy; ‘and I have not stolen the violin—indeed I 
have not.’ 

* How didst thou get it?’ 

*I made it myself.’ 

Old Ephraim looked surprised. All the music in the 
world was nothing to him, but he had a fancy for me- 
chanical employments, and the idea of making a violin 
struck him as ingenious. He examined it, and became 
less angry. ‘ Will it play?’ asked he. 

Reuben, delighted, began one of his most touching 
airs; but his master stopped him. ‘ That will do,’ said 
he; ‘I only want to see if it sounds—all tunes are the 
same. And I suppose thou wilt turn musician?’ 

Reuben hung his head and said nothing. 

‘Well, that thou canst never do, so I would advise 
thee not to try. Forget the fiddle, and be a good barber. 
However, I will say no more; only thou must play out 
of doors next time.’ 

But all the discouragements of the old Quaker could 
not repress Reuben’s love for music. He cut, and curled, 
and shaved, as in duty bound, and then fled away to his 
violin. From the roof of the house his music went 
forth; and in this most original sonnet-room, with the 
open sky above him, and the pert city sparrows, now 
used to his melody, hopping by his side, did the bo 
gradually acquire the first secrets of his art. It is - 
less to enumerate the contrivances he resorted to for 
instruction—how he wandered through the streets with 
his violin at night, to gain a few cents wherewith to 
music; and how he gradually acquired 
skill, so as to be admitted into a wandering band. 


One night when this primitive orchestra was engaged ||- 


for a ball at a private house in the city, the first violin 
mysteriously disappeared. In this dilemma young 
Reuben found courage to offer himself as a substitute. 
It was a daring thing. The other musicians first 
laughed at him; then heard him play the part, which no 
one else could take; and finally suffered him to try. 
For the first time in his life the barber’s boy witnessed 
the glare of a ball. It seemed to him a fairy scene: he 
was dazzled, bewildered, excited, and in his enthusiasm 
he played excellently. The night wore away; the 


cers seemed never weary ; not so the aching fingers 
of the musicians. Reuben especially, to se a the ex- 
citement was new, grew more and more exhausted, and 
at last, just as he had finished playing a waltz, fell 
fainting from his chair. Most of the gay couples passed 
on—it was only a poor musician; but one young girl, 
in whom the compassionate and simple nature of a child 
had not been swept away by the formalities of young 
ladyhood, held a glass of water to the boy’s li 

* Cora Dacres bringing to life a fainting fiddler!’ said 
a tittering voice. ‘Oh what a nice story when we go 
back to school!’ 

The girl turned round indignantly, say “Cora 
Dacres is never ashamed of doing what is right. Are 
you better now?’ she added gently to poor Reuben, who 


had opened his eyes. 

The boy recovered, and she disappeared again amon; 
the dancers; but many a time did the auburn curls, 
soft, brown, sympathising eyes of the little school-girl 
float before the vision of Reuben Vandrest; and the 
young musician often caught himself repea’ to his 
heard. on bis ‘waking, and 

on his i i as hers— 
Cora Dacres. 4 

Long before he was twenty-one, Reuben had entirely 
devoted himself to the musical profession. The turning- 
point in his career was given by a curious incident, 
One moonlight night, as he was playing on the roof as 
usual, he saw a head peep out from the uppermost win- 
dow of the ite house. This head was drawn in 
when he playing, and again put forward as soon 
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of gratified | above all, a simplicity and Quaker-lik 


sympathy 

so new to Reuben, 

attentively listened 

to even by an unknown neighbour over the way. He 
threw all his soul into his violin, and played until mid- 


night. 

Next day, while at his duties in his master’s a. 
the apprentice was sent for to the house opposite. 
Reuben went, bearing the insignia of his lowly trade; 
but instead of a patient customer, he saw a gentleman 
who only smiled at his array of brushes. 

‘I di not send for you to act as barber,’ said the 
stranger in English, which was strongly tinctured with 
a foreign accent, ‘ but to speak to you about the violin- 
playing which I heard last night. Am I rightly in- 
formed that the performer was yourself?’ 

‘It was, sir, answered Reuben, trembling with eager- 


* Then you love music ?” 

‘With my whole heart and soul!’ cried the young 
man enthusiastically. 

The stranger skilfully drew from Reuben the little 
oral of himself and his violin, and talked to him long 
and earnestly. ‘You have a true feeling for that noble 
art, to which I, too, belong,’ he said. ‘You may have 
many difficulties to encounter; but never be di 
—you will surmount them all. You have had many 
hindrances; but listen, and I will tell you what befell 
me at your age. I once came, a poor boy like you, to 
the greatest capital ip Europe, my heart full of music, 
but utterly without means. My only wealth was my 
violin. I left it one day in my poor chamber, while I 
went out to buy a loaf with my last coin. When I came 
back, my violin was gone! It had been stolen. May 
God forgive me for the crime I contemplated in my 
mad despair! I rushed tothe river; I plunged in: but 
I was od from the death I sought, and saved to live 
for better things. My friend,’ continued the musician 
after a long silence, during which his face was hidden 
by his hands, ‘in all the trials of your career remember 
this, and take warning.’ 

‘I will—I will!’ cried Reuben, much moved. 

‘And now, after having told you this terrible secret 
in my life, it is as well that I should not reveal my 
name ; and besides, it could do you no good, as I set out 
for Europe to-morrow. But should you ever be in 
Paris, come to this address, leave this writing, and you 
will hear of me.’ 

The gentleman wrote some lines in a foreign language, 
which Reyben could not make out, though among his 
musical acquaintance he had gained a little knowledge 
of both French and Italian. He then gave Vandrest 
the address, and bade him adieu. The young man long 
pondered over this adventure, and it was the final point 
which made him relinquish a trade so unpleasing to 
him for the practice of his beloved art. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the profession of 
music is an easy, careless life, to which any one may 
turn who has a distaste for more solid pursuits. In no 
calling is intellectual activity and arduous study more 
imperatively required. He who would attain to even 
moderate eminence in it, must devote years of daily 
patient toil to dry and uninteresting branches of stud 
A poet may be one by nature: it is utterly lanpenalite 
that a musician can be great without as deep science as 
ever puzzled a mathematical brain. He must work— 
area inch of his way ; must dig the foundation, 

enrich the before he can form his garden and 

a his flowers. Thus did our young ex-barber of 
York: he studied by science what he had before 
learned through his natural genius, and rose slowly and 
ample in his profession. Sometimes his slight and 
which made him look more boyish 

was—his quaint old-world name—and, 


e peculiarity in | 
his dress and manner, aroused the ridicule of his com- 
panions, who foliowed music more for show than h 
real genius and love of the art. But the story of his | 
early perseverance always disarmed them; and it was | 
a common saying, with reference to young Vandrest, | 

y it. 

By degrees the young violinist rose into note, and be- 
came received into society where he could hardly have | 
dreamed that he should ever set his foot. But it isa | 


py peculiarity in the domestic manners of the new i 


hap 

world, that real talent ever finds its way, and takes its 
own rank in society. Thus many a rich citizen was | 
pleased to welcome to his house Mr Vandrest, the young | 
and unassuming musician, whose gentle manners and | 
acknowledged talent were equally prized. The barber's | | 
apprentice of New York was utterly forgotten, or only 
thought of as a proof of how much a man’s fortune lies 
in his own hands, if he will only try. 

In one of those elegant reunions which were estab- | 
lished when worthy Brother Jonathan was first begin- | 
ning to show his soul and mind—when Bryant’s songs, | 
and Allston’s pictures, and Channing’s lectures, first | 
gave evidence of transatlantic genius—Vandrest again | 
heard the name which had never utterly gone from his | 
memory through all his vicissitudes—Cora Dacres, | 
He turned round, and saw the altered likeness of the | 
girl who had held the water to his lips on the night 
of the ball. She had grown into womanly beauty ; but 
he remembered the face still. She had not the faintest | 
memory of him—how could it be so? Light and dark. | 
ness were not more different than the pleasing, intellec- 
tual, gentlemanlike man who was introduced to her, | 
and the pale, angular, ill-clad boy whom she had pitied | 
and aided. Sometimes Vandrest thought he would re- | 
mind her of the circumstance; but then a vague feeling | 
of sensitiveness and shame, not entirely the result of | 
the memory of those poverty-stricken days, prevented 
him. He went home, and again his old violin might | 
have heard breathed over it the name of Cora Dacres; 
but this time not in boyish enthusiasm for whatever | 
was pleasing and beautiful, but in the first strong, all- | 
absorbing love of manhood, awakened in a nature which 
was everyway calculated to receive and retain that | 
sentiment in its highest, purest, and most enduring | 
character. 

Reuben Vandrest (hate him not, dear reader, for | 
having so unherolike a name: I will engage that, if | 
Cora loved him, she thought it most beautiful; and so | 
would you, if any one dear to you bore the same); | 
well, Reuben Vandrest, who had hitherto cared for no- | 
thing on earth but his violin, soon learned to regard | 
Miss Dacres with the enthusiastic attachment of an | 
earnest and upright nature; for with all the allurements | 
of a musical career, Reuben continued as simple-minded | 
and guileless in character as the primitive sect from 
which he sprung. And Cora was worthy to inspire the 
love of such a man: whether she returned it or not, 
Reuben did not consider—he was too utterly absorbed 
in the new delight of loving, and of loving her, to think 
of asking himself the question. He visited at her house, 
and became a favourite with her father—a would-be 
amateur, who took pleasure in filling his drawing-rooms 
with musicians, and treating them as costly and uot 
disagreeable playthings. 

But at last Mr Dacres was roused from his apathy 
by the evident and close friendship between his daugh- 
ter and young Vandrest. Though he liked the violinist 

well enough, the hint of Reuben marrying Cora sounded 
ill in the ears of the prudent man, especially when 
given by one of those odious good-nat 


friends with | 


whom* the world abounds. The result was a conversa- | 
tion between himself and Vandrest, in which, utterly | 


bewildered and despairing, poor Reuben declared his 


hidden and treasured love, first with the shrinking | 


timidity of a man who sees his inmost heart rudely laid | 
bare, and then with the firmness given by a conscious- | 
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| ness that there is in that heart nothing for which an 
!, honest man need blush. 
| ‘Lam sorry for you, Mr Vandrest,’ said the blunt 
| not ill-meaning citizen. ‘ But it is impossible that 
(M) you can ever hope for Cora’s hand.’ 
| | ‘Why impossible?’ said the young man, recovering 
) all his just pride and self-possession. ‘Iam not rich; 
| but I have an unspotted name, and the world is all be- 
fore me. Do you object to my profession ?” 
‘By no means; a musician is an honourable man, just 
| as much so as a storekeeper.’ 


At any other time, the very complimentary compa- 


rison would have made Reuben smile ; but now he only 

answered, while the colour deepened on his cheek, ‘Is 

it because of my early life? My father was of good 

family ; but, it may be, you would blush to remember 

| that -_ daughter’s husband once served in a barber's 
shop? 


‘My dear sir,’ said Mr Dacres, ‘you forget we are 
Americans, and talent and wealth are our only aristo- 
eracy. The first you undoubtedly possess; but without 
the second, you cannot marry Cora; and there is no 
chance of your ever becoming a rich man.’ 
‘ Will you let me try ?’ eagerly cried Vandrest. 
‘It would be of no use; you could not succeed.’ 
‘I could—I could!’ exclaimed the young man im 
| tuously. 
| win Cora! 
| And in this earnestness of love did Reuben 
| his almost hopeless way. He had pledged his word 
“that he would not speak of his love to Cora, that he 
| would not try to win hers—this her father imperatively 
| demanded ; but Mr Dacres also promised that he would 
| leave his daughter free, nor urge her to accept any 
| other husband during the three years of absence that 
|| he required of Reuben Vandrest. 
They parted—Reuben and Cora—with the outward 
| seeming of ordinary acquaintance; but was it likely 
| that a love so deep and absorbed as that of the young 
|| musician should have been entirely suppressed by him, 
| and unappreciated by her who was its object? The ey 
| parted without any open confession ; but did not Cora’s 
heart follow the wanderer as he sailed towards Europe ? 
—did she not call up his image, and repeat his unmusi- 
| cal name, as though it had contained a world of melody 
in itself?—and did she not feel as certain in her heart of 

|| hearts that he loved her, as if he had told her so a hun- 
dred times ? 

When Vandrest was preparing for the voyage, he ac- 
| cidentally found the long-forgotten note of the stranger 

musician. It directed him to Paris; and to Paris he 

determined to proceed, as all Europe was alike to one 
| who knew not a single soul on the wide expanse of 

| the old world. He arrived there; and found in his 
| unknown friend the kind-hearted and talented Swede, 

who, on the death of Paganini, had become the first 
|| violinist in the world—Ole Bull. 

e success of the young American was now made 
sure. The great violinist had too much true genius to 
fear competitors, and no mean jealousy kept him from 
|| advancing the fortunes of Vandrest by every means in 
| his power. Reuben traversed Europe, going from capi- 
|| tal to capital, everywhere making friends, and, what 
| was still more important to him, money. He allowed 
|| himself no pleasures, only the necessaries of life; and 
|| laid up all his gains for the one grand object of his care 
|| —the acquiring a fortune for Cora. He rarely heard of 
her; he knew not but that her love might change; and 
sometimes a sense of the utter wildness of his project 
| came upon him with freezing reality. But intense love 
like his, i in an otherwise calm and unimpassioned nature, 
acquires a strength unknown to those who are alive to 
every passing impulse; and Reuben’s love, 

‘ By its own eriergy, fulfilled itself.” 


Ere the three years had expired, he returned to 
America, having realised a competence. With a beat- 
ing heart the young musician stood before his mistress, 


* Only let me hope. I would try anything to 


pe- | the blue sky, and bringing music from his rude violin. 


pursue | him how much can be done with a brave heart and a 


told her all his love, and knew that she loved him too. 
It was very sweet to hear Cora reveal, in the Scones 
of her true heart, which felt no shame for havin ving loves 

one so worthy, how her thoughts had continually ~" 
lowed her wandering lover, and how every success of 
his had been doubly sweet to her. But human happi- 
ness is never unmixed with pain; and when Cora 
looked at the altered form of her betrothed, his sunken 
and colourless face, and his large bright eyes, a dread- 
ful fear took possession of her, and she felt that joy 
itself might be bought with too dear a price. It was so 
indeed. Reuben’s energy had sustained him until came 
the reaction of hope fulfilled, and then his health failed. 
A long illness followed. But he had one blessing; his 
affianced wife was near him; and amidst all her anguish, 
Cora felt thankful that he had come home first, and 
that it was her hand and her voice which now brought 
comfort to her beloved, and that she could pray he might 
live for her. 

And Reuben did live. Love struggled with death, 
and won the victory. In the next year, in the lovely 
season of an American spring, the musician wedded his 
betrothed, and took her to a sweet country home, such 
as he had often dreamt of when he used to sit on sum- 
mer evenings on the house-top in New York looking at 


And in Reuben’s pleasant home was there no relic more 
treasured than this same violin, which had first taught 


good courage to try 

Reader, the od of Reuben Vandrest’s life was in- 
fluenced by his acting up to that little word—‘ try!’ 
Two old proverbs—and there is much sterling wisdom 
in old proverbs—say, ‘ Ever a bey must have a begin- 
ning,’ and ‘ No man knows what he can do until he tries.’ 
Now, kind reader, keep this in mind; and never, while 
you live, damp the energies of yourself or of any other 
person by the heartless and dangerous sentence, ‘ ’Tis 
useless trying.’ 


CLOUDS. 


Couns have long done good service in the cause of the 
poet and the moralist: the one has found them objects 
of grandeur and beauty; the other, emblems of the 
vanity and perishableness of human ambition and hu- 
man life. But the endless variety of form, hue, and 
appearance assumed by clouds, is no longer the exclu- 
sive property of fancy; the philosopher has classified 
and reduced them to a certain degree of order; and as 
observations accumulate, they will become as important 
in the interpretation of what are at present atmospheric 
parables, as they have been in illustrating a thought or 
pointing a moral. 

To Luke Howard is due the credit of first giving dis- 
tinctly recognisable names to certain forms of clouds. 
The terms which are intended to express the different 
appearances are—cirrus, cumulus, and stratus. The first 
and last of these are the two extremes of cloud forma- 
tions the most widely separated; between them, how- 
ever, various combinations occur, which are described 
by different combinations of the words—cirrostratus, 
cirrocumulus, cumulostratus, and cirro-cumulo-stratus, 

Observations on the weather require a large share of | 
patience and perseverance on the part of the observer, 
as a great number of facts must be recorded before the 
slightest approach ean be made towards the establish- 
ment of a law. These qualities, with a moderate degree 
of intelligence, are sufficient to enable any one to insti- 
tute a course of daily and systematic observation, the 
results of which might prove of high value in the hands 
of the scientific. A treatise* just published at Prague 


* Ueber die Periodischen Erscheinungen am Wolkenhimmel, 
Prague: 1846, 
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ber of the Bohemian Academy, 


hourl ly and daily observations on the clouds 
several years—the form, mass, outline, colour, 
all have been noticed; and the general conclusions ap- 
pear to be suggestive and interesting. 

Stratus is the long level layer of cloud seen frequently 
at sunrise or in rainy weather, resting apparently upon 

horizon. When the vesicles of which it is composed 
are so loosely diffused as not to prevent the view of 
distant objects, it comes under the designation of fog or 
mist. Its formation commences with the exhalations 
that rise from the earth immediately after sunset; for 
some time after sunrise, they remain condensed in the 
lower regions of the atmosphere, where the masses of 
air are not yet sufficiently warmed to prevent their ac- 
cumulation. As the warmth increases, currents of air 
begin to ascend more or less rapidly, carrying the 
stratus upwards into the higher and colder regions of 
the atmosphere, where further condensation takes place, 
ao cumulus and cumulostratus, until the region 
reached where the temperature is at the freezing 
t; the mist is then converted into a mass of float- 
crystals, forming those light feathery clouds classed 
under the term cirrus. 

Cumulus is that massy spherical form of cloud de- 
scribed by sailors as the ‘ball of cotton.’ It is some- 
times piled in such gigantic heaps, as to resemble a 
mountain range covered with snow; forming, with its 
various colours, the grandest spectacle in cloud-physics. 
In fine weather, it is the cumuli which first appear ; 
and for several days together they may be seen going 
through the process of accumulation and dispersion 
with the regularity of an established routine. Some 
hours after sunrise, when the temperature of the air 
increases rapidly, cumuli rise slowly out of the stratus, 
and collect in huge masses in the east. That their 
formation is influenced by the sun, is shown by their 
following him in his course; at mid-day they are in the 
south, and in the evening in the west. They gradually 
increase in bulk until the temperature reaches its maxi- 
mum, after which they decrease, till, just before sunset, 
they disappear. At other times, while new cumuli are 
added from below, cirri are rapidly thrown off above; a 
portion of the former pass intd the form of cumulostra- 
tus—a layer or bank of cloud with cumuli resting upon 
it—and the cirri become cirrostratus. If the process 
continue, other formations originate from these four 
varieties of cloud—cirrocumulus, and cirro-cumulo-stra- 
tus. The transition from one to the other is so gradual, 
that a quick eye, and rapidity of discrimination, are 
required to enable the observer to pronounce between 
them. The cloud last mentioned may be confounded 
with the nimbus, or rain-cloud; and in fact, partaking, 
as it does, of all the formations, it frequently gives off 
copious showers, which, reproducing the stratus—the 
formation of every kind of cloud at the same time— 
may often be seen in rainy weather. 

Cirrus, as before described, is the light feathery cloud 
seen in the highest regions of the atmosphere. Among 
seafaring men it is known as ‘cat’s-tail;’ and although 
consisting of frozen particles, it is the most changeable 
in appearance of all the clouds. Sometimes it has the 
form of a cluster of threads—more commonly of fila- 
ments—crossing each other so as to resemble an immense 
network, with the knots at the intersections. At other 
times it has a fleecy, shaggy appearance, moving along 
with a lazy motion, until towards sunset, when it is con- 
densed, through all the modifications, into a brightly- 
illuminated nimbus. The general direction of the fila- 
ments or parallel bands is from south-west to north-east. 
At the iesoien, Humboldt found it to run north and 
south, thus favouring the hypothesis that cirri are con- 
ductors between distant foci of electricity. 

The simultaneous formation of the different kinds of 


and to the more frequent change of wind in the former 
season; it appears also to depend materially on the j 
simultaneous movement of contrary currents of air,| 
Cirri are produced in horizontal, cumuli in vertical cur. | 
rents. The formation of the first-named takes Place j 
gradually, and is most favoured by a south-west wind; 
the latter appear suddenly, the north-east wind being | 
most favourable to their formation. Cirri are most fre- | 
quently formed at changes of the weather; and when 
they undergo rapid alterations of form, assuming that of | 

a bow or of a whirlpool, rain, it is said, will soon follow, 

The outlines, mass, general appearance, and direction 
in which the clouds move, inform us respecting the | 
condition of the higher regions of the atmosphere, 
which we are unable, except at rare intervals, to reach 
with instruments. The line, and duration of their 
movement, necessarily change with the winds, the 
change being least frequent where the clouds are highest, 
Cirri frequently follow the same direction during an en- 
tire day ; while stratus, in the course of a few hours, will | 
be drifted from every quarter of the compass. Taking | 
the clouds in the regular order downwards—cirrus, cir. 
rostratus, cirrocumulus, cirro-cumulo-stratus, cumulus, | 
cumulostratus, and cumulus—there is no uniformity of | 
motion among them; each formation seems to possess a | 
movement peculiar to itself, in which, regarding them | 
as a spectacle, their chief beauty perhaps consists. The 
early nations of the north were so impressed by these | 
phenomena, as to interfuse their religion with their | 
wildness and mystery : readers of Ossian will remember | 
the succession of varied images which they furnished | 
to the bard. 

Sometimes the clouds appear to cling to certain | 
fixed point in the heavens, calm and motionless, indi- | 
cating either a profound stillness in the air, or the pre- | 
valence of such relations in the distribution of heat, | 
that the vapour borne by aérial currents can be thrown | 
down only in one particular situation. The wind most | 
favourable to the formation of clouds is the south-west, | 
the least favourable the north-east; a fact easy of ex- | 
planation. The south-west wind sweeps over the warm | 
zones and the Atlantic, and reaches our latitudes charged | 
with abundant vapours; while the north-east wind, on | 
the contrary, brings us the cold dry air from the im- 
mense flat regions of Northern Asia. The fluctuations 
of the trade winds and monsoons, the predominance of | 
one or the other wind, and the nature of the conflict | 
which takes place at their semi-annual change, have a 
material influence upon the state of the atmosphere in | 
the latitude of Britain. In the quarter where the cur- | 
rents meet, rain-clouds are formed, and on the oscilla- | 
tions of these essentially depend those atmospheric | 
changes popularly termed ‘ weather.’ | 

A mixture of cold and warm currents is required to | 
produce rain, with such an amount of moisture as may 
suffice to saturate the whole. Immediately before 
thunder-storms or heavy showers, the cirrus some- 
times suddenly thickens, and takes the form of cirro- 
stratus, while the cumuli, violently hurried aloft, are 
resolved into cumulostratus, and, together with the 
cirrus, condense into nimbus. The change in the form 
of clouds is not an arbitrary process: stratus does not 
become all at once cirrus; it assumes the latter form 
only by passing through the successive gradations, as 
already described. Clouds of a sharp, well-defined out- 
line, betoken rain, their condensation being far beyond 
that of the loosely-piled masses. Those clouds which 
sweep along half-hidden in a ragged coat of mist, often 
detaching themselves from cumulus or cumulostratus, 
bring light showers. Hail clouds, more than any other, 
are enveloped in these mists, owing probably to the 


great depression of temperature in their vicinity. Rain | 


seldom falls from the smaller cumuli, however numerous 
they may be, when Pamee f are equally distributed over 
the sky. Cumuli disappear at sunset; but | 
sometimes they remain, subside into cumulostratus } 


cloud is more frequent in summer than in winter, owin 
probably to the greater height to which they ay uae 


—an indication that the upper regions of the atmo- | 


sphere are approaching the point of complete satura- | 
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| tion, and about to discharge their contents. ‘Thomson 
| describes the process :— 
* At first, a dusky wreath they seem to rise, 
Scarce staining ether ; but by swift degrees, 
In heaps on heaps, the doubling vapour sails 
Along the loaded sky, and, mingling deep, 
Sits on the horizon round a settled gloom.’ 
| When the cumuli formed in the morning are not 
|| changed into cumulostratus, the continuance of fine 
|| weather may be expected, as those two conditions are 
required for the formation of nimbus. The latter cloud 
may always be known by its uniform gray tint, the in- 
dividual forms of the masses of which it is composed 
|| being indistinguishable. ‘The lower edges of nimbus 
have a fringed appearance, caused by the accumulation 
of falling drops. In continued rains, the approach of 
fair weather is foretold by the resolution of the nimbus 
or cirro-cumulo-stratus into the formations from which 
they originated, particularly when the transition is into 
| cumulus or stratus; and the more rapidly this is effected, 
the nearer is the change in the weather. Shelley’s 
vigorous and animated lines on the clouds eloquently 
depict the phenomena they present: he makes one 
say— 
‘Iam the daughter of the earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain, when, with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
Isilently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, : 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I rise and upbuild it again.’ 
It is seldom that the clouds are completely motion- 
less; the pleasure we feel in gazing on them is greatly 
by their various movements: their chief 
| beauty, however, is to be found in their alternations of 
colour. Although the hues appear so numerous, they 
| ate produced from ten colours, chiefly combinations of 
| red and green. Many variations of hue are naturally 
|| caused by the sun’s rays: the lower clouds are shadowed 
by those above them. Green clouds are the rarest, and 
|| blue the most numerous; the next in order are red and 
|| yellow, modified by the different power of reflection. 
|| The ice crystals of the cirrus are good reflectors, while 
the cumuli reflect and refract the rays thrown down 
upon the stratus. The tints of the lower clouds are 
| modified by reflected light from the earth, to which 
cause the green tint is perhaps to be attributed. We 
have described the gradual increase and diminution of 
|| cumulus between sunrise and sunset; the appearance of 
colours is consequently regulated by the same law: 
cirrus and stratus diminish while the sun is easterly, 
and increase when it is westerly—precisely the reverse 
of what takes place with regard to cumulus. The 
greatest variety of colour will be seen in the morning 
and evening, as the sun’s rays then pass in long lines 
through the atmosphere, giving rise to endless effects 
of refraction and reflection, which are lost at mid-day, 
when the rays fall more direct. 

The circle within which the clouds appear is twice 
as large in summer as it is in winter: in the latter 
Season there is more condensation, and the masses 
occupy a lower position. According to Herr Fritsch, 
their formation appears to be governed by some law. 
Cirrostratus, cirrocumulus, and cumulus; are most 
abundant in winter; cirro-cumulo-stratus is less in 
quantity in the spring than in the other three portions 
of the year, during which it is equable. Cirri increase 
|| from February to May, and decrease from May to Au- 
gust; from August to October they again increase, and 
| again diminish from October to February. Cumuli in- 
| Crease from January to July, and decrease in the latter 
half of the year. An opposite law prevails with regard 


| to stratus : cumulostratus is most abundant at the sum- 
| period in winter. 


The clouds present other phenomena worthy of obser- 
vation, among which their rising and falling most de- 
serve attention. The real cause of their suspension in 


which clouds are composed. Dependent as vegetation 
is upon the weather, it is clear that any means of 
arriving at certainty, with respect to its fluctuations, 
must be of essential importance to cultivators. The pe- 
riodical and other phenomena exhibited in M. Fritsch’s 
pages, are not exclusively confined in their effects 
to physical science: they have a bearing on the well- 
being of mankind. And notwithstanding the disposi- 
tion to escape from the operation of natural laws, society 
is inevitably influenced by their periodicity. 


A VISIT TO ACKWORTH SCHOOL. 
Havina heard much of this remarkable seminary from 
friends brought up within its walls, I had long had a 
desire to see it. Accordingly, when, a few weeks ago, an 
opportunity of visiting it in company with some friends 
who were going thither to attend the general meeting 


| presented itself, I gladly embraced it. Assembling at 


Manchester, we proceeded by railway to Wakefield, and 
thence, by a cross-country conveyance, to Ackworth, 
which lies about a mile off the road between that town 
and Doncaster. We arrived in time for a hasty dinner 
at the Temperance Hotel; but the impatience of my 
friends to see their relatives soon hurried us off to the 
school, where we found as fine an assemblage of healthy- 
looking youths as ever graced any playground in 
England. Some were engaged in their sports, some 
were busied in their little gardens; but by far the 
greater number were clustering round the porter’s-lodge, 
on the look-out for the friends whom they expected to 
arrive. The school is built on a gentle slope, and forms 
three sides of a square; and being entirely of stone, has 
a very handsome appearance. ‘The principal building, 
which fronts to the south, contains the boys’ dormi- 
tories and dining-room, the committee-room, the read- 
ing-room, the library, and other offices belonging to the 
school. On the east side, connected with the principal 
building by a colonnade, are the meeting-house and the 
school-rooms; and on the other side, connected in a 
similar manner, is what is called the girls’ side, con- 
taining their school-rooms, dining-room, dormitories, 
&c. all under the same roof. The fourth side is filled 
up by the gardens, which are extensive, and taste- 
fully laid out, and at the same time turned to a very 
profitable use. There is also a space of ground at the 
end of the school-rooms apportioned out for the boys’ 
gardens—to each a certain length and breadth—and 
great is the emulation among them as to who shall make 
the finest display of horticultural skill. In the middle 
is the green or playground, divided into two parts, for 
boys and girls, by a flagged walk, which runs the whole 
length, and forms a sort of neutral ground, on which 
both sexes may meet. 

The Friends, it is well known, date their origin from 
the times of George Fox, their original founder; and — 
though by no means distinguished by their zeal for 
proselytism, they have since then continued to increase, 
At the present time, they form a very numerous, re- 
spectable, and wealthy body, distinguished in a remark- 
able degree by their love of social improvement, and 
their hatred of war and other barbarisms. The want 
of a great school was long felt among them ; at length, 
about seventy years ago, the present building, which 
had formerly been a foundling hospital, was purchased, 
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and appropriated to the purpose. Since then, Ackworth 
School has continued open, without a vacation, to the 
present time. Many alterations and improvements have 
been, and are now being made; and in a short time this 
school will be able to vie with any of the kind in Eng- 
land. The number of pupils at present is upwards of 
three hundred, of both sexes. The boys are instructed 
by six or seven masters and ushers—the latter called 
apprentices—in all the branches of a liberal English 
education. There is also a Latin class; but this is 
not very far advanced. The girls are under the guid- 
ance of the same number of governesses and their ap- 
prentices; and over the whole school is placed an able 
superintendent, who was himself a scholar here. The 
external affairs of the school are regulated by two 
committees—one composed of country Friends, which 
meets monthly at the school; while the other, to which 
the financial matters are exclusively committed, meets 
in London. This year, for the first time, the committees 
have decided upon trying a new experiment in the 
government of the school—that of giving a summer 
vacation for five weeks—which, if it works well, is in 
future to be the established custom of the school. 

We proceeded on a tour of inspection through a wWell- 
lighted and ventilated corridor, running the whole length 
of the principal building, to the kitchens, well worthy 
of such an establishment. It is right to state that the 
school is a complete colony in itself, having within its 
walls its own baker, cobbler, tailor, &c.; not to forget 
its own doctor’s shop. The immense pile of loaves 
in the bakehouse (nearly half a ton of ten-pound loaves), 
gave goodly evidence of the daily doings; and the 
baker assured us, with an air of nonchalance, that ‘he 
did not suppose he should have to bake above twice 
more in the course of the week’—(this being Tuesday) 
—‘for in this hot weather the lads’ appetites were 
but middling!’ A visit to a wonderful machine, which 
usurped the office of a shoe-black in a most successful 
manner, completed our survey; and we retired to our 
lodgings in the village, which had been retained for us 
by mine host, highly pleased with what we had seen, 

Next morning we repaired again as early as possible to 
the school; and the scene which presented ‘itself to our 
notice was peculiarly interesting. The ocdasion of the 
general meeting had attracted Friends from all quar- 
ters in great numbers; and many of those who had 
friends and relations among the pupils, having found 
them out, were promenading about the green in all 
directions. Here might be seen some fond father with 
two tall girls clinging round him; there a group of lads 
round some female relative, who was detailing to them 
the latest news from home. One benevolent old man 
was walking up and down with a crowd of both sexes, 
most of them children of his friends, who had no fathers 
or mothers of their own there to walk with them. 
All was quiet gaiety and enjoyment. Old gentlemen 
from different parts of the country were gravely dis- 
cussing the state of the crops, and other matters of 
general interest; demure-looking young Quakers, as 
they walked by, were throwing sly glances in the direc- 
tion of the females, who, like other young ladies on 
similar occasions, endeavoured to look as amiable as 
possible. In one corner Mr Samuel Gurney, brother 
to the late estimable Joseph John Gurney and to Mrs 
Elizabeth Fry, with his fine white head and his lion-like 

had a crowd of lads assembled round him; and 
after a long and suitable oration, was exhorting them 
to behave themselves well during the ensuing vaca- 
tion, and show themselves worthy of the indulgence, 
concluded by promising to each of them sixpence as 


pocket-money to take home ;* a generosity which was | 
received with universal applause. Suddenly, however, | 
all was bustle and confusion; the bell for meeting for | 
worship, by which the proceedings commenced, rang 
forth ; each sex hurried off to their respective quarters, | 
from which, in a short time, they re-emerged in a state | 
of preparation—the girls, in white tippets and sleeves, 
looking particularly neat. | 
When worship, which lasted about two hours, was | 
concluded, a meeting was held for the transaction of 
business, to which strangers, like myself, were not | 
admitted. However, I managed to find amusement in 
the croft behind the school, which was converted into a 
temporary playground: and truly the lads scattered 
up and down, each group pursuing its own particular 
amusement, formed a very picturesque sight. Some 
were strolling along the banks of a small stream which 
ran along the bottom of the field, endeavouring to form 
whistles out of the rushes which they found there; 
some were converting the drying-poles into gymnastic 
apparatus; others, among whom were many young 
men, former pupils of the school, revisiting the old spot 
at this festive season, for whom the discussion of busi- 
ness matters possessed few charms, were engaged in a 
game of cricket. Leap-frog, however, seemed to be the 
greatest favourite ; many rows, according to their sizes 
and capabilities of ‘ setting a back,’ were stretched out 
in long lines in various parts of the field: all were en- 
joying themselves as heartily as if there were no such 


thing as a public examination impending. No doubts, | 
no hesitation, no gloomy forebodings of being ‘ plucked,’ | 


as I have seen in my own school-days, seemed to disturb 
any one—all were merry and light-hearted. Few scenes 
more illustrative of unrestrained happiness and enjoy- | 
ment could well be imagined. From thence I proceeded | 
to view the improvements which were in progress. The 
village of Ackworth is divided into two parts—higher 
and lower—about half a mile distant from each other. 
Higher Ackworth partakes most of the influence of the 


school: a considerable addition to it is being made by | 
the new buildings in course of erection by the committee | 


for the reception of their various artisans. 
After dinner the examination commenced. The 


whole body of Friends present were divided into eight | 


committees ; and to each committee a class was as- 
signed for examination. ‘The head class and the Latin 
class were reserved for the following day; and with | 
this exception, the whole business was to be got | 
through in one afternoon. Having obtained permis- | 
sion from the committee to attend, I, after visiting all 
the classes in succession, attached myself at last to the 


eighth—that is to say, the senior class in the school || 


but one. The examination was quite open, though 
conducted in part by the respective masters. Every 
Friend present on the committee was at liberty to put 
whatever questions he pleased to the boys. Each 
class, according to its standing, displayed in its various 


branches of study a proficiency not merely superficial, | 


but one which appeared to proceed from a well-grounded 
knowledge of the subject of examination, and evinced 
by its answers the fruits of much care and perse- 
verance on the part of its master. ‘The only defi- 
ciency was, I thought, in the reading; and this was 
apparent throughout the whole school. The highest 
and the lowest read with exactly the same intona- 
tion, the same pauses, and the same cadences: no diffe- 
rence between poetry and prose. In the signification 
of words, and in their derivations from Latin and 
Greek roots, the highest classes displayed great quick- 
ness; also in history and geography. The examination 
was, I believe, on the whole highly satisfactory ; and 
many Friends expressed their pleasure at the great 
improvement which had taken place during the past 
year. Each committee drew up its own separate re- 


* Since writing the above, I understand that Mr Gurney intends 
hiring a house at Scarborough, in which to keep those pupils, about 
thirty in number, who, being orphans, or from some other 
have no home to go to during the vacation. 
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, from which the general report was to be formed, 
then the examination was over shortly after six. 

| A stroll in the gardens, together with a game at ‘ pri- 
, lads, concluded the day’s pro- 


ceedings. 
At seven o’clock next morning the examination of 
the Latin class commenced. This was in two divisions 
| —one, which was yet in the Delectus; and a few who 
| were reading Cesar’s Commentaries. The examination 
| was of course but short, the class being only of recent 
| formation ; but the knowledge evinced of grammar and 
|| of Latin construction would not have disgraced a class 
|| of like standing in any grammar-school. After break- 
|| fast the great business of the day came on—the exa- 
|| mination of the senior class. At ten o'clock all the 
|| committees assembled for this purpose in the meet- 
ing-house, as affording more room for the increased 
|| number of spectators. ‘The examination was essen- 
|| tially the same as that of the other classes, though of 
|| an advanced character — reading, spelling, derivation 
|| of words, grammar; and some excellent specimens of 
| writing were handed about, which afforded good evi- 
| dence of the proficiency of the rest of the school in that 
| branch. The examination in mental arithmetic was 
very good; the lads often distancing their examiners in 
quickness of calculation, and nearly always proving to 
be right even in the fractions. The historical question- 
ing—partly on English history, and partly on the his- 
tory of the Friends as a body—was very satisfactorily 
answered; though one unlucky wight exultingly pro- 
claimed that the chief religious principle of the Friends 
was abstinence from ‘ turn-down collars to their coats.’ 
Had he been much older, I should have suspected him 
| of a sly stroke of irony at some of the young gentlemen 
| present, who, in the fulness of their dandyism, seemed 
inclined to abjure this ancient standard of their fore- 
fathers 


| The examinations showed the pupils to have formed 
an intimate acquaintance with the Scriptures, and to 
be well versed in sacred history. The boys repeated 
whole psalms in unison, with numerous texts, inculcat- 
ing the Christian duties—love, faith, prayer, &c. This 
was the concluding part of the examination, which lasted 
three hours. A meeting for worship concluded the pro- 
ceedings, and nothing now remained of the Ackworth 
General Meeting for 1847 but the remembrance. When 
we returned from a short walk to view the Hounders’s 
Institute, the throng had begun to thin, coaches were 
rolling off to the various railway stations, the green be- 
gan to look almost deserted, and save the pupils, and a 
few friends who, like myself, were extending their stay 
|| till the next day, few of all that had but a few hours ago 
crowded the promenade remained. This Hounders’s In- 
| stitute, by the way, of which little save the foundations 
| is yet visible, is intended as a sort of training college 
|| for the Society of Friends. The funds are derived from 
avery liberal bequest of the late Mr Hounders. It is 
| situated on the hill directly opposite the school, and 
|| when finished, will no doubt be one of the finest places 
| of the kind in England. After supper we visited the 
dormitories; and though more than an hour had elapsed 
|| since the boys had retired to bed, we did not find one 
|| asleep; all were either reading or conversing, yet as 
|, orderly as the most rigid disciplinarian could have 
wished. Though the night was hot, the excellent 
| ventilation of these rooms kept them comparatitely 
|| cool; and the moonlight view from the windows was 
|, delightful. In the distance, the rich corn-fields, just be- 
| ginning to assume their golden hue; the smell arising 
| from the newly-stacked hay coming sweetly through 
the still air; the gardens and the court below, lately so 
|| crowded, and now so utterly deserted, that not a crea- 
ture was to be seen, nor a sound to be heard—contri- 
| buted to cover this most unsentimental of all places— 
| &@ school—with an air somewhat approaching to the 
| Tomantic, 
Next morning, after a plunge into the school baths, 
| which are about half a mile distant, and a hearty 


breakfast, to which we had invited nearly a dozen de- 
lighted lads, we bade adieu to Ackworth--I, for my 
part, with regret that I had omitted so long _to visit a 
place where I had had so much enjoyment; for though 
not a member of the Society of Friends myself, I had 
seen enough, in these few days, of their sterling and 
unassuming to make me always respect and 
admire them. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN HOTELS, 


Norurxc in continental usages appears to differ so 
entirely from its counterpart in England as the system 
of hotels. In its various details of management, at- 
tendance, and accommodation, the continental hotel 
offers something to condemn, but much more to admire 
and imitate. A hotel in any part of Great Britain is a 
mansion fitted up very much like a private house. 
People live in it apart from each other, as they would 
do in a lodging establishment; and for this seclusion, 
and the special way in which they are served, they 
usually pay at an extravagant rate. The consequence of 
this extravagance is, that people go to hotels as little as 
they —— can, instead of resorting to them freely. 
A hotel in Belgium, France, Switzerland, or Ger- 
many, has no resemblance to a private mansion. It is a 
structure of vast dimensions, built for the purpose, with 
a large front to the street, and a gateway which con- 
ducts you into an inner court, surrounded with buildings 
belonging to the establishment. Within this court is 
usually situated the kitchen, apart from the sleeping 
and eating departments; and by this means you are not 
sickened with smells of hot plates and cookery, such 
as almost universally pervade the hotels in England. 
Within the gateway is the entrance to a large saloon, 
resembling an English ball-room; and this is the eat- 
ing apartment common to all the inmates. One or 
two long tables ordinarily stand ready covered; and 
the walls and windows are for the most part 
prettily decorated. One of the finest saloons we have 
chanced to see is that in Streit’s hotel, Hamburg. 
and spacious, like a concert-room, and lighted from the 
roof, the walls are ornamented with a kind of fresco 
painting, illustrative of characters in the ‘Cid. Three 
hundred people may dine in this handsome hall. The 
number that sat down daily during our stay in the 
house was about a hundred and thirty, which, consist- 
ing of ladies as well as gentlemen, had an imposing and 
elegant appearance. The other parts of a continental 
hotel are rooms for the private accommodation of guests. 
Every apartment is at once a bedroom and sitting-room. 
On one side are two small French beds, generally without 
curtains, and therefore not conspicuous. The wood of 
the bedsteads is mahogany or walnut, and goes to the 
floor all round like a box, showing no open space beneath. 
The floor, well polished, has a table in the centre, suit- 
able for writing. The wash-stand often resembles a 
chest of drawers, from which the top lifts back with a 
hinge, disclosing the requisite utensils below. There 
are so many mirrors in gilt frames round the apart- 
ment, that a special dressing-glass is not required. The 
weak point in the arrangements is the provision for 
washing. Instead of a basin, the stand contains an 
oval pie-dish, flat in the bottom ; and for a water-jug is 


substituted a long-necked crystal bottle. The pie-dish | 
is of course a subject of universal laughter among Eng- | 
lish continental travellers, who are long in becoming © 
It may afford © 
some consolation to be told that basins and water-ewers | 
are actually beginning to make their way abroad. At | 
Ostend, Bruges, Brussels, and Hamburg, we lately saw | 
them for the first time ; farther inland they have not yet | 
penetrated ; but we cannot entertain a doubt of their in | 


reconciled to so odd an apparatus. 


time driving pie-dishes and case-bottles out of use. 

The number of rooms in some of the continental hotels 
is surprising. Sixty to eighty apartments, each con- 
taining one or two beds, are quite common. In large 
towns, however, we have seen hotels with a hundred 
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and fifty to two hundred bedrooms, and every one filled. 
A book is always kept, in which guests inscribe their 
names on arrival—a practice complained of by some 
travellers, but really causing no sort of trouble, and use- 
ful for various purposes. At a large hotel in Leipsic, a 
method of inscribing names is adopted, which struck us 
as valuable. On a large black board, hanging in the 
- gateway of the house, are rows of figures, corresponding 
to the numbers of the apartments, and in spaces oppo- 
site the figures the names of guests are written in chalk 
as soon as they arrive. By this means the landlord sees 


at a glance what rooms are occupied; and visitors, with- 
out asking, can very easily learn who are in the house, 
or in what number they may find their friends. When 
guests their names are erased. No plan could 
be more simple for the purpose it is to serve. 


To prevent confusion as to bells, a curious —- 
ment has lately been introduced into continental inns. 
Instead of each room having a distinct bell, there is only 
one bell for every floor. If the house, however large, 
consist of six storeys, there are no more than six bells. 
Twenty persons, in as many rooms, may all be tugging 
at the same bell, and yet the attendant will answer each. 
The way the thing is done is this: Each bell-rope pulls 
two wires—one going down stairs to the bell, and the 
other going no farther than the adjoining passage. Here, 
in the passage or lobby, is affixed an apparatus against 
the wall, consisting of a board, with numbers inscribed, 
corresponding to the numbers of the apartments on the 
floor. Over each number is attached a cover, or lid, 
which falls down by ahinge. The wires from the rooms 
are led to this apparatus. Say that we pull the bell of 
No. 20, down falls the lid or flap which covers No. 20 
on the board, and consequently the attendant sees the 
number of the room in which the bell was rung. The 
flap is put back by the attendant, so as to again cover 
up the number, when she has executed the object for 
which she was called. It fastens by a —e catch, and 
remains up till the bell is again applied to. 

Continental hotels are evidently got up by persons of 
considerable capital ; and that the proprietors are pos- 
sessed of no small degree of taste, is apparent fun te the 
elegant manner in which-their establishments are em- 
bellished. The quantity of dinner plates, knives, and 
silver forks they must in some instances be im- 
mense. At Streit’s, in Hamburg, for example, each of the 
hundred and thirty guests above-mentioned had his 

te, knife, and fork changed ten times during dinner. 
hree hundred people served on the same scale, would 
require three thousand plates, knives, and forks; but as 
on such occasions the apparatus first removed is, we be- 
_—. rapidly cleaned, and again served, much fewer 
would suffice: still, the quantity in demand must be 
enormous. From all that has come under our notice, we 
are inclined to think foreign landlords superior, as a class, 
to 8 in the profession in this country. They are, 
in fact, recruited from a higher rank in society; and gene- 
rally smart-looking personages, in the dress of gentle- 
men, they may be observed mingling familiarly, and 
without subserviency, among their guests. Perhaps 4 
key to the charaeter of these men is found in the charac- 
ter of their servants. No two beings in a similar occupa- 
tion are more unlike each other than the gargon and the 
waiter. Young, active, intelligent, communicative, and 
obliging, the garcon is prodigiously a-head of his English 
prototype. Dressed in a neat dark jacket and white 
apron, he is the impersonation of alertness. The waiter, 
on the other hand, has for the most part a broken- 
down look; he perhaps wears a shabby long coat, 
and shabbier waistcoat, and at best he is imitative in 
his attire: he is always aiming to look like a gentle- 
man, instead of what he really is, a waiter. The 
garcon can never be taken for anybody else than a gar- 

gon ack be keeps to his professional costume, appears what 
is, and is therefore invariably respectable. The gar- 
enjoys the of not being looked 
His occupation is not degraded, nor does 

ite A young man belonging to 


a respectable grade in society may be « gargon, and | 
: the situation of a waiter is considered 

garcon hnoue how to conduct himself. Nobody ever | 


gargon speaking thick, and having some difficulty | 
4 Saunier himself, is an impossibility. The garcon 
does not drink; he is above such abominations. An- 
other thing remarkable in garcons, comparing them 
with waiters, is their want of subserviency. The waiter 
bows down, almost prostrates himself before you, agrees | 
to everything you say, no matter what nonsense you 
utter—always looking forward to a consideration. The 
vision of half-a-crown in the distance will make him 
submit to any species of yy The garcon is re. 
spectful, but never in the least subservient; he will 
commence a conversation, and chat agreeably on a num- 
ber of pleasant things. We have often got a good deal 
of information out of garcons; for, besides observation, 
many of them have read the best authors of their | 
country. 

English waiters a any other language than 
their mother tongue. greater number of garcons 
speak at least two languages; many of them manage 
to have three—French, German, and English; and on 
a late occasion we discovered one who spoke six— 
French, German, English, Danish, Swedish, and Nor- 
wegian. The very acquisition of foreign tongues marks 
the earnest diligence and professional anxiety of the 
= A gentleman of our acquaintance, who was 
lately lodging in a hotel at Strasburg, noticed that the 
garcon spoke English remarkably well, though in 4 
formal way; on asking how he had acquired the lan- 
guage, he replied by stating ‘that he had for some time 
studied it daily under a master, between the hours of 
five and six in the morning, and eleven and twelve at 
night, such being the only time he was disengaged. 
Could a more striking or pleasing instance be found of 
the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties ? It may 
convince the young that ‘where there is a will there is 
a way’—that even the impediment of late hours at la- 
bour is not always a valid excuse for ignorance. 

Many garcons acquire foreign languages by serving 
in the hotels of countries distant from home. The Ger- 
mans are most addicted to this practice. A lad who 
comes out as a garcon in Vienna or Berlin, does not con- 
sider himself proficient till he has served for a year or 
two in a hotel in Paris, and as long in London, or some 
of our provincial cities. A few weeks ago, while residing 
in a hotel at Leamington, we were waited on by a native 
of Baden. Ile mentioned that his father was a perso 
in respectable circumstances in the Black Forest; that 
he had left his home to qualify himself for the situation 
of chef des garcons; first having served in a Parisian 
hotel for two years, he now had come to England for 
the sake of the language. He spoke French fluently; 
and already, though only a few months in the country, 
by dint o observation and hard study, he expressed 
himself in English with wonderful propriety. This 
young man spoke complainingly of the degradation to 
which a garcon is exposed in English hotels. ‘In 
France or Germany,’ said he, ‘a gargon has a precise 
duty to perform—that of attending on guests; but in 
England, a waiter is expected to help to shake carpets, 
clean windows, scour knives, and do many other menial 
services: a foreign garcon coming here to learn the 
language feels that to be very disagreeable.’ Of course 
we sympathised with this migratory garcon, so far from 
home, and wished he might rise to be a chef, if not an 
actual hotel-keeper, in his own country. 

The English flatter themselves with the idea, that 
wherever they go on the continent, improved hotel 
usages follow in their train. They have certainly intro- 
duced tea in many places, nor will we deny that their 
dragooning as to certain points in cleanliness has had its 
effect. But the true missionary of English comfort is 
the wandering garcon. Coming to England, and seeing 
a multiplicity of odds and ends essential for cleanliness 
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® and comfort in our system of living, he carries fy 
' knowledge of them to his own country, and at the 

® opportunity effects their introduction into hotels. Ac- 
| quainted with what the English like, he tries to please 
H them. In this way foreign hotels have added various 
English comforts to their own peculiar arrangements. 

It is at the table-d’héte that the gargon is seen exhi- 
| piting his proficiency as a waiter. One of his clever- 
| nesses consists in carrying a tray covered with dishes 
| on the palm of his hand, and this, elevated above his 
| shoulder, he brings into the saloon as soon as the guests 
| are seated for dinner.- A troop of ns, carrying 
| trays poised on the uplifted hand, is a sight worth seeing. 

The most accomplished practitioners whom we have 
| geen are the garcons in the Hotel de Flandre at Brussels, 
| where, apropos of table-d’hdtes, about the very best 
| and cheapest dinner in Europe is to be obtained. It is 
| impossible to go through the operation of dinner here 
| without acknowledging that John Bull is still vastly 

behind in the arts of cooking and eating. And why 
| will not John take a lesson from the French? Is it not 
| monstrous that you shall pay the good and sufficient 
| sum of three shillings at an English hotel for a beef- 
| steak, or a slice from a leg of mutton—in either case 

called dinner; while at any hotel in France or Flanders 
| (where markets are as high as in England) you will get 
| achoice of twenty dishes for less money? The charge 
| for dinner at the table-d’héte of the Hotel de Flandre is 

three francs; and just look what sort of a dinner it is. 

The following dishes were one day served round :—Soup, 

rosoles of brain, mutton chops dressed, fricandeau of 
| veal, vol-au-vent, sweetbreads, roast veal, roast lamb, 
| stewed pigeons, stewed fowls, goose liver (a most re- 
| cherché dish, which we tasted for the first time), salad, 
| ham, crebs (a kind of very small lobsters), dressed peas, 
cauliflower, new potatoes, Italian cream, strawberries, 
pudding, cherries, preserved ginger, cheese, and various 
sweetmeats and cakes. Such a dinner as this, paraded at 
any London tavern, would cost ten or twelve shillings 
a-head, and yet the English purveyor would probably 
have but a small profit. ‘The wonderful cheapness and 
profusion of the table-d’hote dinners is traceable to one 
cireumstance—the French do not cook large joints: 
the trick of their fine dinners lies in preparing small 
dishes—a little of this, and a little of that—just so much 
as will be eaten. When a large dinner is served in 

England, the house has cold meat and hashes—which 

we detest—for a week. Would it not be a great saving, 

and more consistent with common sense, to cook only 

what is likely to be used? At present, variety is sacri- 

ficed for the sake of huge expensive joints, the bulk of 
| which leave the table not the tenth part eaten. 

| Seriously, we should like to see a reform in these 
|| things; and nothing is so well calculated to bring about 
| achange as the introduction of the table-d’héte system 

—a system by which the various parties in a hotel would 

dine comfortably and economically together, in place of 


| each requiring a distinct suite of dishes-to be served to. 


himself. If the aristocratic habits of English society 
cannot tolerate eating in company, the more, we say, 
is the pity, and the sooner we get quit of such habits 

| the better. 
One more last word on dinners. According to the 
| continental plan, all the dishes are first placed on the 
table, so that you may have a view of the viands, and 
| mentally form your selection. The dishes are then 
| removed to a side table, where they are carved by an 
| expert garcon (usually with a knife of immense size 
and power), and one after the other handed round. If 
there be twenty distinct dishes, each in its turn comes 
round; fresh plates being at the same time supplied by 
|| subordinate garcons, who are continually going about 
for the purpose. A dinner of this sort, in good houses, 
lasts about an hour and a-half. Can we for a moment 
compare these methods of carving and serving with 
what prevails at public dinners in England, where, 
amidst the hurry-skurry and confusion, every one is 
get anything that stands near him, or which 


some good-natured soul is willing to carve for the sake 
of his neighbours? At such dinners, we have known 
half-a-guinea paid for what was not worth a shilling or 
eighteenpence. One cannot but wonder that the Eng- 
lish, with all their profound sagacity in the matter of 
the stomach, should continue to tolerate these stupidi- 
ties. As all societies now succeed whose name begins 
with Anti, we propose the institution of an Anti-bad- 
public-dinner Association. 


TWO NOTES OF INVITATION. 
A COURTLY CURIOSITY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


‘Your presence is requested on the occasion of the 
religious profession of the very high and mighty Lady 
Mademoiselle Henriette - Jacqueline - Olympe-Anastasie 
de Lenoncour de Herouwal de Baudricourt, the cere- 
monies of which will take place on Saturday, the 14th 
of the present month of March 1765, in the chapel of 
the royal abbey of Panthemont, Grenelle Street, Paris. 

‘The profession will be received by the most illus- 
trious and Right Reverend Lord Christopher Henry de 
Beaumont du Repayre, Archbishop of Paris, Duke of 
Saint Cloud, Seventh Peer of France, Lord of Ivry, of 
Bercy, and of other places, Prelate of the Royal Order 
of the Saint-Esprit, Counsellor of the King in all his 
councils, &c. &c. &c. 

-*My Lord Pie-Sinebald-André Doria of the Princes 
of Melphe and of Colombrono, Archbishop of Amath- 
onte in partibus infidelium, and Apostolical Nuncio at the 
court of France, will bestow the papal benediction, with 
the application of a plenary indulgence. 

‘The sermon will be preached by Messire Frangois- 
Joachim-Gabriel-Archange de Pierre de Bernis, Canon 
and Count of Lyon, &c. &e. Veni, Creator Optime!’ 

Here is a note, perfect in its kind! The inditer 
of it was Christine- Alberte de Rupelmonde, born 
Countess of Warangest and of the empire, Canoness of 
Maubeuge, &c. &c. whose whole life seemed but a con- 
tinuation of her ancestors’ existence. Genealogy and 
heraldry were the only studies she deemed worthy of 
her attention. She could only speak of crests and escut- 
cheons—of feudal rights and privileges. She was a 
clever woman. 

‘Here are seventy-four invitations for Versailles,’ 
said a little gentleman clothed in black to a tall man 
in the rich livery of Burgundy, the head lackey of 
the countess’s household. ‘ Here are three hundred 
and ninety for our own quarter of St Germains; then 
about twenty for the quarter of the Capuchins, be- 
tween the Place Vendéme and the Porte St Honoré. 
There are half-a-dozen for the Marais. (Madame 
says we must not seem to despise the Parliamenta- 
rians.) ‘Take care to send expressly a man on horse- 
back with the invitation to the Comte de Mercy, the 
imperial ambassador; and choose a man with some nous 
to find out where the commander of consol has taken 
up his abode. How could he ever dream of fixing him- 
self in that vile neighbourhood of the Hotel d’Antin? 
A miserable quarter, full of mean people; without one 
ancient edifice, or one place which lives in anybody’s 
memory !—not one street or one church which bears 
an aristocratic name !—and the streets are as muddy as 
the roads in a country village. Desire the messenger to 
put on leathern gaiters,’ 

This small gentleman, M. Tievulet de la Barotte, 
secretary to the Countess de Rupelmonde at Waran- 
gest, had laid aside eight invitations in manuscript, 
and not printed, like the others. ‘There are our in- 
vitations to the princes and princesses of the blood,’ 
said he to himself, while gazing complacently on his 
own neat cramped handwriting. He had taken due care 
not to dry it with sand or with red powder, lest their 
royal highnesses’ eyes might receive damage thereby; a 

recaution taken in conformity with the etiquette estab- 
lished by the Maréchal Duo de Vier, wh during 
the king’s minority, was always in terror lest his ma- 
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jesty should be poisoned thgough the medium of some 
petition. M. Tievulet then took a large seal, on which 
was engraven the countess’s coat of arms, with the de- 
coration of the chapter, and the Rupelmonde motto— 
* Quy-Qu’en-Grogne.’ 

He sealed the princely invitations with black wax, 
as is prescribed in all votive ceremonies; signifying 
thereby the civil death of those who devote themselves 
to a monastic life. This important operation was per- 
formed to the entire satisfaction of M. Tievulet, except 
that he ps on one of the seals an imperfect - 
pression of the cri-de-guerre-au-provocation. While his 
eye rested on this slight failure, a loud voice startled 
him from his meditation. 

* Come, come, La Barotte; make haste if you can!’ 
exclaimed the Countess de Rupelmonde, as she entered 
her antechamber where the secretary was at work. 
* What have you been doing here?’ she continued in a 
bitter and irritated tone. ‘Have you fallen from the 
clouds, sir? Pray, Monsieur La Barotte, have you not 
been with me long enough to know better than to com- 
mit such blunders?’ 

* But, madame, I am not aware what——’ 

‘How, ‘sir! you are so ignorant or so careless as to 
seal letters with black, which are addressed to princes 
of the blood, when the court is not in mourning! You 
would have me pass for a fool, and make me the talk of 
the whole court. There are your fine notes in the fire, 
sir! Black seals to princes of the blood who are not 
in mourning! It puts me into a fever even to think of 
it. Only think of what would have happened had I 
not fortunately come to look after you!’ 

M. Tievulet resumed his work with a submissive and 
contrite look, because the Countess Brigitte de Rupel- 
monde was a noble lady of between fifty and sixty— 
exacting and proud; rather violent, and extremely 
impatient to her inferiors. She had a masculine voice ; 
her skin was olive-coloured ; her eyes green. She had 
bushy eyebrows ; and, moreover, she was coadjutrix of 
the very noble chapter of St Aldegonde de Maubenge. 
The Countess Brigitte being canoness of Maubenge, 
she wore. in right thereof an ermine trimming to her 
black dness, and the large blue ribbon of the order of 
the Saint-Esprit:; We must add, also, that she was the 
aunt and guardian of Mademoiselle Henriette de Lenon- 
cour—the fair novice who was on the morrow to _ 
nounce in the abbey of Panthemont her vows of a 
lute obedience and perpetual seclusion. 

The notes of invitation were all despatched; and in 
the evening of this aforesaid 13th of March, the 
Countess of Rupelmonde was visiting at the Hotel de 
Beauvau, where the ceremony of the ensuing day was 
talked of. 

‘It is a thousand pities to bury alive so young and 
lovely a creature,’ said a lady present to the Countess 
Brigitte ; ‘ you ought to have married her to her cousin 
the Vicomte de Gondrecourt.’ 

Madame de Rupelmonde made no answer, but with 
te displeased look turned away, and soon after took her 

ve. 

She was no sooner gone, than the Princess of Craon 
said in a low voice to her next neighbour, ‘I am afraid 
the coadjutrix is a wicked woman !’ 

* My sister!’ cried the Maréchal de Beauvau, who 
had overheard her; ‘she has always been an incarnate 
devil!’ 

Whereon Madame de Craon took courage to relate 
that she had visited Mademoiselle de Lenoncour two 
days before at the convent grate; and that, after a few 
moments of melancholy silence, in which they gazed 
sadly upon each other, the pretty novice said in a 
despairing tone that she besought Heaven for grace to 
pardon her cousin for the misery he had inflicted on her 
during the last six months. 

* What do you mean, my dear child? I understood 
from your aunt that you had a very decided vocation !’ 
* Ah, he is married!’ was her reply, while the tears 


rolled silently down her 


* Married! I never heard of it. But, beloved friend, 
are you quite sure of this?’ 

* Alas! it is too true, madame ; my Aunt Rupelmonde 
has told me so.’ 

‘What!’ cried the Chevalier de Castellux ; ‘he mar. 
ried? If he is married, it is to despair or death. Oh 
the wicked Rupelmonde!’ 

‘Is it possible,’ said the Marquis de Mirepoix, ‘ that 
she has devised such a scheme for the sake of inheriting | 
the wealth of this poor Henriette, who is her ward and | 
her niece, and who has, I hear, a yearly income of| 
twenty thousand crowns?’ 

‘ How terrible—how infamous!’ re-echoed through | 
the room. ‘ What an abominable transaction for a near 
relation! But, above all, for a canoness—a nun! How! 
shameful !’ 

‘ As for that,’ said Madame de Coislin, ‘ no insolence | 
is to be compared to that of upstarts who ape the 
nobility, and no wickedness is so great as that of hypo- 
crites who act the saint!’ 

* But, prince,’ interrupted the lady of the house, ad- 
dressing her husband, ‘ do you not approve of my going 
to speak to the archbishop about it? There is not 
a moment to lose,’ added she in a calm firm voice; 
‘you know the profession will take place this coming 
morning—the vows will be pronounced a few hours 


The maréchal bowed assent; and twenty minutes 
afterwards, the Maréchale Princesse de Beauvau was at 
the gates of the archbishop’s palace, where it was found 
no easy matter to awaken the Swiss porters, seeing that 
it was now half-past two in the morning. The great 
clock of Notre Dame had struck three before the two 
Swisses appeared, in full costume, with their halberds 
in hand, at the door of the princess’s carriage. © They 
had put on their grand liveries, laced with silver and 
amaranth ; neither had they neglected to slip on their 
fringed shoulder-belts, from whence hung long rapiers. 
They wore small cocked-hats, surmounted by a plume 
of the Beaumont colours. All this finery had caused 
half an hour’s delay; and on the maréchale demanding 
whether it were possible she could see the archbishop, 
they replied that his Grace was probably en retraite at 
the seminary of St Magloire, unless, indeed, he were 
gone to a the Feast of St Bruno with the reverend 
Chartreux fathers in the Rue d’Enfer; or perhaps he 
might be found at St Cyr, where he was regularly 
invited by the Bishop of Chartres to join in the anni- 
versary service for Madame de Maintenon. It was 
therefore hopeless to seek for the archbishop previous 
to the hour appointed for his arrival at the church of 
Panthemont for the morning ceremony. The first 
gleam of day appeared when Madame de Beauvau re- 
turned sorrowfully to her own hotel. 

At seven in the morning, the maréchale’s equipage 
drew up at the abbey of Panthemont, and she sent in 
to beg that the abbess would admit her to an interview 
as soon as possible. Madame de Richelieu returned for 
answer that she could not go to the parlour, because 
she was obliged to attend in the choir for the service of 
the canonical hours. Madame de Beauvau sent again, 
to intreat that she might be admitted for a moment 
into the convent, as she had a most important revela- 
tion to make; but received for answer that it was ut- 
terly impossible for Madame de Panthemont to grant 
such permission, without the consent of the archbishop 
of Paris. Madame de Beauvau seated herself once more 
in her carriage, and resolved to remain stationary at 
the church door, to await the arrival of the prelate. 
Meanwhile the gilt carriages—the vis-a-vis with seven | 
windows—the princely and ducal equipages, roofed with | 
crimson velvet, and each drawn by six plumed horses— | 
the crowd of gay and saucy lackeys—all filled up the 
fine street de Grenelle, and obstructed every avenue to 
Panthemont. ‘The clock had struck eleven, when @ 
valet, clad in crimson velvet braided with silver, hastily i 
approached his mistress’s carriage. 

* Madame la Maréchale, the archbishop is already in | 
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the abbey; he has entered by the cloister door, and the 
ceremony is about to begin.’ 

Madame de Beauvau wrote a few hasty words on her 
tablets, and ordered her chief lackey to make way 
through the crowd, and lead her, without a moment’s 
delay, to the vestry. 

The church was adorned with superb tapestry, above 
which was a girdle of white damask, fringed with gold, 
and covered with blazoned shields. A large pennon, on 
which were painted the arms and alliances of the noble 
novice, was hung up, according to custom, in place of 
the sanctuary lamp. ‘The royal lustres and torches 
added to the brilliancy of the gorgeous scene. The 
sanctuary was filled with noble bishops, in purple cas- 
socks, with venerable Benedictines, Bernardins, Mi- 
nimes, and Capuchins, in their several picturesque cos- 


umes. 
In the centre of this ecumenical council was seen the 
commanding figure of the Lord Christopher de Beau- 
| mont, encircled by his four archpriests and his vicars- 
general. He was seated with his back to the altar. 
| When he bent his eyes upon the ground, his pale severe 
countenance had something almost deathlike in its still- 
ness; but as soon as he raised his large dark eyes, with 
their earnest animated glance, all hearts were filled 
with reverence for this venerable champion of the 
| faith. 

Ata little distance from M. de Paris was a diminu- 
| tive prelate, who leaned gracefully against a massive 
jarm-chair. He had so pleasing and intelligent a coun- 
| tenance, his whole bearing was so unassuming, and yet 
!| self-possessed, that he was inaccessible to the shafts of 
| ridicule. It was M. Doria, the apostolic nuncio, an 
| able diplomatist, whose language being as concise as 
| his person was small, Madame de Créqui bestowed on 
|| him the appropriate surname of the Pope’s Brief. 
| Not far from the nuncio might be remarked a young 
| abbé, well powdered and well dressed, in a cassock of 
| rich mairé silk, and a surplice of Alengon lace. He 


| wore the noble fleur-de-lis¢e cross of the Chapter of 
| Lyons, which was hung round his neck by an ample 
| flame-coloured ribbon. He seemed engrossed in the 
| study of his breviary, only that now and then might 
| be detected a sidelong look towards the Roman envoy, 


|| to see if he were edified by his devotion. His com- 
|| plexion was feminine in its delicacy, and he was esteemed 
the very flower of abbés at Versailles. In short, it was 
|| the Abbé Comte de Berri, who was preparing to preach 
| a most edifying sermon. 
|| The assembly was an illustrious one, comprising the 
princes of the blood, and the highest aristocracy of 
|| France. All were in mute expectation, when the grate 
of the choir was heard to turn on its ponderous hinges, 
|| and the abbess of Panthemont led in the charming 
| novice, and handed her over to her aunt, the Countess 
| Brigitte de Rupelmonde, who conducted Henriette to 
| her prie-dieu, whereon she sunk in the attitude of 
| prayer. Her magnificent dress ill accorded with the 
pale languor of her countenance; and it was but too 
\| apparent that she trembled with painful emotion. At 
this moment some disturbance arose at the lower end 
|| of the church, where the livery servants were collected; 
M. le Maréchal de Brissac rises—he is six feet high, 
and wears two white tails—‘ Make the attendants go 
out,’ he says in a stentorian voice. The servants has- 
tened to depart, bearing along with them a young man 
|| who had swooned away. He wore the uniform of an 
| officer of the guards of King Stanislaus, Duke of Lor- 
|| Taine and Bar; it was whispered about that he was the 
Vicomte de Gondrecourt, and many of the young nobles 
hastened out to offer their assistance to him. - 

The archbishop of Paris had not raised his eyes until 
the moment that Henriette, led by the coadjutrix, knelt 
before him. He held in one of his violet-gloved hands 
4 pair of gold-enamelled tablets. ‘My sister, what is 
your age?’ he inquired gently of the novice. 

*Ninéteen, my lord,’ answered hastily the Countess 
de Rupelmonde. 


— 


‘Madame, it is not your turn to answer yet;’ and 
again the same question was addressed by the arch- 
bishop to the novice, who with a trembling voice re- 
plied that she was just seventeen. 

‘In what diocese did you receive the white veil ?’ 

* In the diocese of Toul.’ 

‘How! In the diocese of Toul?’ cried aloud M. de 
Paris; ‘the see of Toul is vacant. The bishop of Toul 
has been dead fifteen months, and no ecclesiastic in the 
diocese could be authorised to receive novices. Your 
novitiate is null and void, young lady, and we refuse 
to receive your profession !’ 

The archbishop of Paris rises from his seat, the 
mitre is placed on his head, and he takes his crozier 
from the hands of an acolyte—‘ My dear brethren,’ he 
added, addressing the assembly, ‘it is not fitting now 
that we should examine and interrogate Mademoiselle 
de Lenoncour as to the sincerity of her religious voca- 
tion, there being at present a canonical hindrance to 
her profession; and as for the future, we reserve to 
ourselves the right of considering it; and we hereby 
prohibit all other ecclesiastical persons whatever from 
receiving her vows, under pain of suspension and of 
interdiction; and this we do in right of our metropo- 
litan privileges, according to the terms of the bull, cum 
proximis. Adjutorium nostrum in nomine Domini!’ con- 
tinued he, chanting in a grave and solemn voice as he 
returned to the altar, there to bestow his blessing on 
the people. 

The noble auditory being well accustomed to exercise 
restraint—may we not say tyranny—over their inward 
feelings, the archbishop’s declaration was received as 
the most natural and ordinary thing in the world. 

It is remembered that M. de Tessé gave this caution 
to his son, ‘Be ever on your guard against astonish- 
ment; for surprise occasions many awkwardnesses. Do 
not betray astonishment at anything, unless you hap- 
pen to hear the king or queen eyil spoken of, or their 
favourite minister abused.’ 

All who were present bent their knees to receive 
the pontifical blessing ; the Duchess of Orleans raised 
her glass to stare at Mademoiselle de Lenoncour, who 
blushed and grew pale, and trembled so violently, that 
she was placed on the vacant seat ‘of the nuncio, to 
whom the charming Abbé de Berri had just handed 
his eloquent discourse. 

In consequence of the archbishop’s admonition, Ma- 
dame de Panthemont formally refused to allow Madame 
de Lenoncour to resume her novitiate garments; she 
assigned to Henriette the pleasant apartment of a 
boarder, instead of the narrow cell of a recluse; and 
when, on the morrow, Madame Rupelmonde came to 
reclaim her niece, she was shown by Madame de Riche- 
lieu a lettre-de-cachet, by which Mademoiselle de Lenon- 
cour was restrained from leaving the precincts of the 
convent with any one except Madame de Beauvau. 

The Parisian world made up amply for the restraint 
imposed on them in the church of Panthemont; for 
during a whole month, nothing was talked of but the 
loves of the handsome vicomte and the charming Hen- 
riette; the wickedness of the coadjutrix, and the 
prompt and kindly decision of the maréchale; and, 
above all, the perfect wisdom exhibited by the arch- 
bishop in baffling such an iniquitous maneuvre, with- 
out scandal, without compromising the noble name of 
Rupelmonde, and without departing from the meekness 
of his pastoral office. 

Two months later, M. Tievulet de la Barotte was in- 
troduced into the Maréchal de Beauvau’s library, and 
placed in his hands the sum of 340,000 livres, being 
the amount saved out of Mademoiselle de Lenoncour’s 
revenues during her minority. 

This step was taken in consequence of an order of 
the council, which removed Henriette from the guar- 
dianship of her unworthy relative. 

The Vicomte de Gondrecourt is an amiable officer of 
the Polish Guard. He is not deficient in talent or wit; 
he is an indefatigable cricket player, an admirable 
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| horseman, and tolerably successfal at chess. He has 
learned to embroider pretty well, but we must confess 
he is far less skilful in this accomplishment than his 
brother the colonel. He idolised his cousin Henriette, 
but being a younger brother, he had only an income of 
one thousand crowns a-year. This, however, did not 

vent the fair novice from returning his tender at- 
Cabnent, neither did it prevent the issue of the follow- 
ing invitation to all the persons who had been sum- 
moned three months before by Madame de Rupelmonde 
to the abbey of Panthemont :— 

* You are requested to assist at the celebration of the 
marriage of the high and mighty lord and lady, Messire 
Adrien de Gondrecourt, Vicomte de Saint-Jean-sur-Mo- 
selle, and Damoiselle Henriette de Lenoncour, Comtesse 
de Herouwal and other places, which will take place on 
the 14th of this present month of June, at midnight, in 
the chapel of the archiepiscopal palace of Paris. 

‘On the part of the dowager Countess of Gondrecourt, 
mother of the intended ; and of the Maréchal Prince de 
Beauvau, guardian of the bride elect.’ 

La Gazette de France of the 25th August has the fol- 
lowing announcement —‘ Madame la Vicomtesse de 
Gondrecourt has just had the honour of being presented 
to their majesties, at their royal castle of Versailles, by 
Madame la Maréchale de -Beauvau, accompanied by 
Madame la Marquise de Beaumont, and by Madame la 
Princesse de Craon.’ 


IRELAND SIXTY YEARS AGO, 


Tue long-protracted misery of Ireland—its apparently 
ceaseless exposure to party dissensions—its seeming 
inability to help itself—all this and much more leads 
to the common conviction on this side of the Channel, 
that the country is irreclaimable, doomed for ever to 
suffering and degradation. We cannot fall in with that 
opinion. The miseries of Ireland are a consequence, -in 
the first instance, of English conquest and mismanage- 
ment. The people have not been allowed to manage 
themselves, so as to bring out the qualities of self- 
dependence and foresight. Always treated as inca- 

bles, incapables they remain. Ireland is nevertheless 
improving. The meliorations in law and government 
during the last few years have had a marked effect; 
the mere influence of imitation, as respects social usages, 
has rendered Irish society a very different thing from 
what it was at the middle of the eighteenth century. 
With not a little to complain of, Ireland will doubtless 
go on improving; and yet such is the force of tradi- 
tional character, that long after many unpleasant fea- 
tures are gone, it will still be looked upon as a country 
of lawless turbulence, frolicsome folly, and cofifusion. 

Whatever be its future fate, it is pleasant in the 
meantime to know that Ireland is substantially im- 

ving, at least as regards education and social order. 
Brongers, with heads filled with stories of Irish rows, 
are usually a good deal surprised to find that Dublin 
is a quiet respectable-looking town, with people going 
about in as decorous a manner as they do in London or 
Edinburgh. Instead of Irishmen leaping and yelling 
with a cudgel in one hand and a bottle in the other, 
as they are still made to do on the stage, we see a 
ul community minding its business, and only a 
scatter of beggars to bring to our recollection that the 
rural affairs of the country are still in a state of dis- 
creditable misarrangement. 

The best way to convince the sceptical of the distinct 
advances made by Ireland, is to compare its present 
state of manners with what unhappily distinguished it 
two or three generations ago, Means for making this 
com have just been afforded by an Irish writer 
in a small work lying before us. ‘Sketches of Ireland 
Sixty Years Ago,’* as this production is designated, 
affords a curious insight into the whole social fabric of 


* Dublin: James M‘Glashan. 1847. 


last century—the fights, abduction 


The author commences with an account of the fights 
which used to take place in the streets of Dublin jp 
past times, greatly to the disgrace, as we think, of the! 
government for the time being. Here is a specimen: 
‘ Among the lower orders a feud and deadly hostility 
had grown up between the Liberty Boys, or tailors and! 
weavers of the Coombe, and the Ormond Boys, or 
butchers who lived in Ormond Market, on Ormond 
Quay, which caused frequent conflicts ; and it is in the 
memory of many now living that the streets, and parti. 
cularly the quays and bridges, were impassable in con- 
sequence of the battles of these parties. The weavers, 
descending from the upper regions beyond Thomas 
Street, poured down on their opponents below ; they 
were opposed by the butchers, and a contest commenced 
on the quays which extended from Essex to Island 
Bridge. ‘The shops were closed, all business suspended, 
the sober and peaceable compelled to keep their houses, 
and those whose occasions led them through the streets 
where the belligerents were engaged were stopped, 
while the war of stones and other missiles was carried 
on across the river, and the bridges were taken and 
retaken by the hostile parties. It will hardly be be. 
lieved that for whole days the intercourse of the city 
was interrupted by the feuds of these factions. The 
few miserable watchmen, inefficient for any purpose of 
protection, looked on in terror, and thought themselves 
well acquitted of their duty if they escaped from stick 
and stone. A friend of ours has told us that he has 
gone down to Essex Bridge, when he has been informed 
that one of those battles was raging, and stood quietly 
on the battlements for a whole day looking at the com- 
bat, in which above a thousand men were engaged, 
At one time the Ormond Boys drove those of the Liberty 
up to Thomas Street, where, rallying, they repulsed 
their assailants, and drove them back as far as the 
Broad Stone, while the bridges and quays were strewed 
with the maimed and wounded. On May 11, 1790, 
one of these frightful riots raged for an entire Satur- 
day on Ormond Quay, the contending parties struggling 
for the mastery of the bridge; but nightfall having 
separated them before the victory was decided, the 
battle was renewed on the Monday following. It was 
reported of Alderman Emerson, w lord mayor, on 
one of those occasions, that he declined to interfere 
when applied to, asserting that “ it was as much as his 
life was worth to go among them.” These feuds termi- 
nated sometimes in frightful excesses. The butchers 
used their knives, not to stab their opponents, but for 
a purpose then common in the barbarous state of Irish 
society—to hough or cut the tendon of the leg, thereby 
rendering the person incurably lame for life. On one 
occasion after a defeat of the Ormond Boys, those of the 
Liberty retaliated in a manner still more barbarous and 
revolting. They dragged the persons they seized to 
their market, and dislodging the meat they found there, | 
hooked the men by the jaws, and retired, leaving the 
butchers hanging on their own stalls. The spirit of the 
times led men of the highest grade and respectability | 
to join with the dregs of the market in these outrages, 
entirely forgetful of the feelings of their order, then 
immeasurably more exclusive in their ideas of a gentle- 
man than now; and the young aristocrat, who would | 
have felt it an intolerable degradation to associate, or 
even be seen, with an honest merchant, however respec- | 
table, with a singular inconsistency made a boast of his | 
intimate acquaintance with the lawless excesses of | 
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| portion of the scabbards of the swords which every one 
| then wore, and prick or “ pink” the persons with whom 
| they quarrelled with the naked points, which were suffi- 
| ciently protruded to inflict considerable pain, but not suf- 
| ficient to cause death. When this was intended, a greater 
||ength of the blade was uncovered. Barbers at that 
|| time were essential persons to “Bucks” going to parties, 
! ag no man could then appear without his hair being 
|| laborately dressed and powdered. The disappointment 
| of a barber was therefore a sentence of exclusion from 
|g dinner, supper party, or ball, where a fashionable 
| man might as well appear without his head as without 
| powder and pomatum. When any unfortunate /riseur 
| disappointed, he was the particular object of their rage ; 
| and more than one was, it is said, put to death by the 
|| long points, as a just punishment for his delinquency. 
| There was at that time a celebrated coffee-house called 
“Lucas’s,” where the Royal Exchange now stands. 
| This was frequented by the fashionable, who assumed 
| an intolerable degree of insolence over all of less rank 
| who frequented it. Here a Buck used to strut up and 
|| down with a long train to his morning-gown; and if 
| any person, in walking across the room, happened ac- 
cidentally to tread upon it, his sword was drawn, and 
the man punished on the spot for the supposed inso- 
lence.’ An account follows of the sacking of a tavern 
|| by a party of Bucks, one of whom was a lord, two were 
colonels in the army, and the others were officers of 
|| rank in the service of the Duke of Rutland, then lord- 
| lieutenant. ‘The latter interested himself on their 
behalf; and such was the influence of their rank, that 
the matter was hushed up, and the gentlemen engaged 
in this atrocious outrage, though all well known, escaped 
|| unpunished.” 


Duelling also was universal. Between 1780 and 
1800, three hundred duels were fought; and counties 
became distinguished for dexterity in using certain wea- 
pons—Galway for the sword; Tipperary, Roscommon, 
| and Sligo for the pistol; Mayo for equal skill in both. 


‘Duelling clubs were actually established, the conditions 
|| of which were, that before a man was ballotted for, 
| he must sign a solemn declaration that he had ex- 
| changed a shot or thrust with an antagonist.’ Bar- 
| risters used to retire to fight when they seriously 
| differed in argument, and judges were equally ready to 
|| step down from the bench to have a round with per- 
| sons with whom they differed. An anecdote is given 
|| of a famous duellist, who always rang the bell by firing 
| a bullet against the bell-handle. ‘He was such an 
|| accurate shot with a pistol, that his wife was in the 
|| habit of holding a lighted candle in her hand for him, 
| as a specimen of his skill, to snuff with a pistol-bullet 
| at so many paces’ distance. He was seen for whole days 

leaning out of his window, and amusing himself with 
annoying the passengers. When one went by whom 
|. he thought a fit subject, he threw down on him some 
|| rubbish or dirt to attract his notice, and when the man 
|| looked up, he spat in his face, If he made any expostu- 
|| lation, Bryan crossed his arms, and presenting a pistol 
| in each hand, invited him up to his room, declaring he 
eee give Sin satisfaction there, and his choice of the 
pistols.’ . 

Abduction, or the carrying away and marrying young 
heiresses against their will, was a common outrage 
|| against which the law long thundered in vain. ‘ An 
|| association was formed in the south of Ireland, which 
|| could not have existed in any other country. This 
|| association was “an abduction club,” the members of 
|| which bound themselves by an oath to assist in carry- 

ing off such young women as were fixed u by any 
members. had emissaries and confederates in 
every house, ~ & communicated information of par- 
tic the extent of the girl’s fortune, the state and 
| cireumstances of the family, with details of their in- 

tentions and domestic arrangements and movements. 

When a girl was thus pointed out, the members drew 
_ lots, but more generally tossed up for her, and imme- 

diate measures were taken to secure her for the fortu- 


nate man by all the rest. No class of society was exempt 
from their visits; and opulent farmers, as well as the 
gentry, were subject to these engagements of the clubs, 
according to their rank in life. The persons who were 
most usually concerned in such clubs were a class of 
men abounding in Ireland, called “ squireens.” They 
were the younger sons or connexions of respectable 
families, having little or no patrimony of their own, but 
who scorned to demean themselves by any useful or pro- 
fitable pursuit. They are described by Arthur Young 
and other writers of the day as distinguished in fairs 
and markets, races and assizes, by appearing in red 
waistcoats, lined with narrow lace or fur, tight leathern 
breeches, and top-boots, riding “ a bit of blood” lent or 
given them from the stables of their opulent con- 
nexions.’ One of the most distressing cases of abduction 
by this class of men was one perpetrated in 1779, on 
two very young ladies, Catherine and Anne Kennedy. 
These unfortunate girls were stolen away at a ball, 
by two ‘gentlemen,’ under circumstances of 
depravity and cruelty. Forcibly detained and bound 
on horseback, the two helpless young women were 
dragged from place to place for a period of five weeks. 
Ultimately they were rescued by friends, and the two 
abductors escaped to Wales. There, however, they 
were seized, brought to Ireland, tried, and condemned 
to death for the crime. As they had high connexions, 
it was supposed the sentence would never be executed. 
Powerful intercession was made in their behalf—* But 
Scott, afterwards Lord Clonmel, was then attorney- 
general, and conducted the prosecution. He openly de- 
clared in court, that if this abduction were suffered to 
pass with impunity, there would be no safety for any 
girl, and no protection for the domestic peace and hap- 
piness of any family ; and he called upon the government 
to carry out the sentence. His remonstrance was at- 
tended to, and the unfortunate gentlemen were hanged, 
to the great astonishment of their numerous friends and 
admirers. So strong and general was the excitement 
among the peasantry, that a rescue was greatly feared, 
and an extraordinarily large force of horse and foot was 
ordered to attend their execution; and-such was the 
deep sympathy for their fate, that all the shops were 
shut up, and all business suspended in Kilkenny and 
the neighbouring towns.’ This sympathy with a couple 
of miscreants did not cease with their death. Instead 
of pitying the poor girls on whom a barbarous outrage 
had been committed, the people looked on them as the 
true offenders, and persecuted them with unrelenting 
virulence. It is no doubt this singular illogicality of 
the Irish mind which sustains the impression, that the 
people are radically incurable in their condition. 
Passing over several chapters, we come to ‘ Prison 
Usages,’ in which is presented a melancholy yet ludi- 
crous picture of Irish prisons and their inmates sixty 
ears since. ‘ The most shocking exhibition of the utter 
axity of all discipline and want of decency was exhibited 
in the manner in which condemned capital convicts 
were allowed to pass their last hours. When so many 
petty offences were punishable with death, and commit- 
ment on suspicion was so often but the stepping-stone 
to the gallows, it was natural that, to the unfortunate 
felons themselves, an execution should be stripped of all 
the salutary terrors in which alone the utility of capital 
punishment consists, and should be by them regarded 
as an ordinary misfortune in their course of life. The 
numerous instances recorded of utter levity and reck- 
lessness exhibited by convicts on the very verge of 
eternity, clearly show this to have been so, not merely 
in Ireland, but in the sister kingdom. The practiee of 
prisoners selling their bodies to surgeons, to be dissected 
after their execution, was common, we believe, to both 
countries; and the anecdote of the felon who took the 
money, and then told the surgeon, laughing, that “ it 
was a bite, for he was to be hung in chains,” we believe 
we can hardly claim as Irish wit. But there was one 
trait, evincing a similar careless indifference, which was 
peculiarly Irish. The coffins of condemned malefactors 
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were usually sent to them, that the sight might suggest 
the immediate prospect of death, and excite correspond- 
ing feelings of solemn reflection and preparation for the 
awful event. From motives of humanity, the friends of 
the condemned were also allowed free intercourse with 
him during the brief space preceding his execution. 
The result was, that the coffin was converted to a use 
widely different from that intended. It was employed 
as a card-table, and the condemned wretch spent his 
last night in this world gambling on it.’ Our wonder 
at such scenes is lessened when we are told that at 
that period the school-books in ordinary use consisted 
of stories of robbers, murderers, and clever rapparees. 
The actions of lawless felons were held up as objects of 
interest and imitation; all sense of right and wrong 
was systematically confounded. What a change for the 
better in the present National School system of Ireland! 
We draw our notice of this interesting volume to a 
conclusion, by citing one more anecdote illustrative of 
past times. It relates to the habits of intemperance 
which universally prevailed. ‘ An elderly clergyman of 
our acquaintance, on leaving home to enter college, 
sto on his way at the hospitable mansion of a friend 
of his father for a few days. The whole time he was 
engaged with drinking parties every night, and assi- 
duously plied with bumpers, till he sank under the table. 
In the morning, he was of ‘course deadly sick, but his 
host prescribed “a hair of the old dog”—that is, a 
glass of raw spirits. One night he contrived to steal 
through a window. As soon as he was missed, 
the cry of “stole away” was raised, and he was pur- 
sued, but effected his escape into the park. Here he 
found an Italian artist, who had also been of the com- 
pany, but who, unused to such scenes, had likewise fled 
the orgies. They concealed themselves by lying 
down among the deer, and so passed the night. To- 
wards morning they returned to the house, and were 
witnesses of an extraordinary procession. Such of the 
company as were still able to walk had procured a flat- 
backed car, on which they heaped the bodies of those 
who were insensible; then throwing a sheet over them, 
and illuminating them with candles, like an Irish wake, 
some taking the shafts of the car before, and others 
pushing behind, and all setting up the Irish cry, the 
sensible survivors left their departed insensible friends 
at their respective homes. The consequences of this 
debauch were several duels between the active and pas- 
sive performers on the following day.’ 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


The celebrated of Bayeux, doubtless the most 
ancient specimen of lework in existence, is supposed 
to have been the work of Stratilda, queen of William the 
Conqueror, and her maidens, by whom it was presented to 
the cathedral of Bayeux in Normandy, where the canons 
were accustomed to gratify the pon with its exhibition 
on particular occasions. This piece of needlework, formerly 
known by the name of the ‘ Toile de St Jean,’ is now pre- 
served in the Hotel of the Prefecture at Bayeux. It con- 
sists of a continuous web of cloth, two hundred and seventy 
feet in length, and twenty inches in breadth, including the 
borders at the top and bottom; these are formed of gro- 
tesque figures of birds, animals, &c. some of which are sup- 

to represent the fables of sop. In the part portray- 

the battle of Hastings, the lower border consists of the 
bodies of the slain. The whole is worked or embroidered 
with worsted, representing the various events connected 
with the invasion and conquest of England by the Nor- 
mans. It is divided into seventy-two me pen and 
com altogether, exclusive of the borders, about five 
hundred and thirty figures—three only being females. 
The colours, as may readily be supposed, from the period 
in which it was executed, are not very numerous, consist- 
ing only of dark and light blue, green, red, ellow, and 


horses being blue, green, red, and yellow—and 
many of them have even two of their legs of a different 
colour to their bodies ; as, for instance, a blue horse has 
two red legs and a yellow mane, whilst the hoofs also are 
of another colour. The drawing of the figures has been 
termed rude and barbarous, but in the needlework of that 
age we must not look for the correct outline of the moder 
inter. The work is of that kind properly termed em. 
idery: the faces of the figures and some other parts are 
formed of the material composing the ground, the outline 
of the features being merely traced in a kind of chain | 
stitch. Nevertheless, taking the whole as a piece of needle. 
work, it excites our admiration, and we cannot but wonder 
at the energy of the mind which could with so much ip. 
dustry embody the actions of so long a scries of events, 
Miss Lambert's Handbook of Needlework. 


NATURE. 


* Nature is but the name for an effect 
Whose cause is God.’—Cowrprr. 


Natvrk, if our philosophers be right, 
Is a magnificent machinery, 
Moved by its own inherent energy ; 

All independently of other might. 

With bards, whose ravings half a realm delight, 
’Tis e’en an object that may worshipped be— 
Both make Jehovah's works their deity ; 

And Him from his own world dispense with quite. 


Nature, in heaven’s philosophy, unfolds 
The never-slumbering agency of Him 
Who formed all creatures—from the seraphimn 
To the minutest insect: who still moulds 
The dew-drop; does the sun’s lamp daily trim ; 
And whose strong arm the universe upholds. 
J.D. 


METHOD. 


A lady was complimenting a clergyman on the fact that 
she could always recollect and recite more of the matter 
of his sermons than of those of any other minister she was 
in the habit of hearing. She could not account for this; 
but she thought the fact was worthy of observation. The 
reverend gentleman remarked that he thought he could 
— the cause. ‘I happen,’ he said, ‘to make a parti- 
cular point of classifying my topics—it is a hobby of mine 
to do so; and therefore I never compose a sermon with- 
out first settling the relationship and order of my argu- 
ments and illustrations. Suppose, madam, that your ser- 
vant was starting for town, and you were obliged hastily 
to instruct her about a few domestic purchases, not having 
time to write down the items; and suppose you said, “ Be 
sure to bring some tea, and also some soap, and coffee too, 
by the by; and some powder-blue; and don’t forget a few 
light cakes, and a little starch, and some sugar; and, now 
I think of it, soda—you would not be surprised if her me- 
mory failed with regard to one or two of the articles.” But 
if your commission ran thus: “ Now, Mary, to-morrow we 
are ping to have some friends to tea, therefore bring a 
pao ws of tea and coffee, and sugar and light cakes; and | 
the next day, Ye know, is washing-day, so that we shall 
want soap, and starch, and soda, and powder-blue;” it is 
most likely she would retain your order as easily as you 
retain my sermon.’—Smith’s Irish Diamonds, 


TOLERATION OF FOLLY. 


I have observed one ingredient somewhat necessary in | 
@ man’s composition towards happiness, which people of 
feeling would do well to acquire—a certain respect for the | 
follies of mankind : for there are so many fools whom the 
ney of the world entitles to regard, whom accident has 
placed in heights of which they are unworthy, that he who 
cannot restrain his contempt or indignation at the sight, | 
will be too often quarrelling with the disposal of things 
4 tag that share which is allotted to himself.—Man of 

ing. 


ears, have become considerably faded, whilst the cloth 
This curious piece of 
needlework appears to have been wrought without any 
regard to the natural colours of the objects depicted—the 
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